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4 |mportant Chemicals Every 
Up-to-date Darkroom Should Have! 


From Ansco’s Laboratories come these special-purpose chemical 
products: Pinakryptol Green Desensitizer... Ansco Reducer... New 
Coccine...and Flexogloss. They belong in every darkroom. 


REDUCER 


\ 5 
* CRams S oss GRAIN? « 


ANSCO REDUCER is for lightening dense negatives. 
Easy to prepare. ied add ducer to water and stir 
intil diss Ived Treat gatives in reducing solution until 
reduction has proceed ted to a satisfactory degree. Then 
wash for 30 


NEW COCCINE 


Grams 


FLEXOGLOSS 
SOLUTION 


ANSCO NEW ran senieg vater-soluble, red dye ANSCO FLEXOGLOSS is a print plasticizer. It 

1. With it 4 can increase th overcomes print curl and the danger of print damage by 

emulsion cracking. Prints treated in Flexogloss lie flat, 

ical product that youl look better and isier ti dle. Use economical, long 
intle ccasions lived Flexoglos r all paper surfaces 


INSIST ON Ansco « CHEMICALS 


“From Research to Reality.” 


t ay 1 
ippli lin p 


Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation 
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PHOTO-LENSES 


—An American Product Since 1899 — 


To help you in the selection of the proper lens our long experience is at your service 


GOERZ DAGOR 
DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT f:6.8 


The standard by which a vast number of satis- 
fied lens users prefer to judge lens perform- 
ance, the DAGOR combines in one lens — 
1. A perfectly corrected Rapid Anastigmat 
2. A wide-angle lens at smaller stops. 
3. A long-focus lens when single element is 
used. 
It truthfully records pictures with fascinating 
accuracy and brilliance, in clear and undis- 
torted detail to the very corners of the film — 
for interiors, exteriors, commercial and ama- 
teur work, scenic views, groups, banquets, color 
film, copying, enlarging. 
f:6.8 12 focal lengths 1%” to 12’ 
*:7.7. 3 focal lengths 14” to 19” 


GOERZ SUPER-DAGOR f:8 


A Wide-Angle convertible Lens having a com- 
paratively high f value for easy focusing and 
producing a crisp rectilinear image of 100 de- 
grees maximum field at the smallest iris dia- 
phragm aperture. 

3 FOCAL LENGTHS: 3%” — 4%” — 614” 


GOERZ ARTAR APOCHROMAT 
f:9 to £:16 


The ideal apochromatic process lens, for color 
separation with perfect register in the final 
process; also for black and white commercial 
work. 

15 FOCAL LENGTHS: 4 TO 70 INCHES 
Sizes 4” and 6” for color separation blow-ups 
from 35 mm and larger color film. 


GOERZ PRISMS 


(for process lenses) 


Of the Highest Accuracy — For reversed nego- 
tives to save stripping the film, and reduction 
work. 











GOERZ APOGOR f:2.3 


the movie lens with microscopic defini- 
tion successful cameramen have been 
waiting for — 


A new six element high quality lens for the 16 
and 35 mm film camera. Corrected for all 
aberration at full opening, giving highest defi- 
nition in black-&-white and color. Made by 
skilled technicians with many years of optical 
training. 

Fitted to precision focusing mount which moves 
the lens smoothly without rotating elements 
or shifting image. 

This lens comes in C meunt for 16 mm cameras. 
Fitting to other cameras upon special order. 


Sizes available now: 35 and 50 mm uneeated 
and 75 mm coated. 


GOERZ C-DOGMAR f:4.5 
focus 6” (150 mm) 


For long distance telephoto werk with 35 mm 
and 16 mm movie cameras. Uncoated, in iris 
barrel, or “C” focusing mount for 16 mm 
cameras. 


LIGHT FILTERS and SUNSHADES, 
imported — now available — 


PANORTHO FILTERS 


in slip-over mounts in a variety of sizes for 
miniature camera lenses. Yellow and green, 
each in 2 densities, also dark red, orange and 
light blue. 


PANORTHO SUNSHADES 


lens hoods used when taking pictures against 
the light — pushed onto your lens in a jiffy — 
the handiest thing ever — collapsible — sizes 
to fit standard lens diameters, with accurate 
adjustable push-on rings. 


LOMARA POCKET MICROSCOPES 





For concentrated power of vision in your daily endeavors, whatever your vocation or hobby 
might be, for quick on the spot observation or examination of minute objects — 





3 models — in fountain pen shape 
Clip Lomara — magnifies to 120 times 
Another Lomara — magnifies to 50 times 
Ultra Lomara — magnifies to 460 times 
Lens sets, adjustable stand for either one, with stage, diaphragm, mirror reflector, electric 
light assembly, etc., available. Ask for literature. 











REMEMBER: 
For making first-class pictures 
“GOERZ AMERICAN” lenses have 


; The C. P. 
|| aa wt met: GOERZ AMERICAN 
OPTICAL COMPANY 


| OFFICE AND FACTORY 
| = : 317 EAST 34 ST., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


2-51 


Prompt shipments. Write for prices, giving your dealer’s name. 
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Give 
Now! 


18th Annual 
EASTER SEAL 
APPEAL.... 


Feb. 25 to Mar. 25 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 
IN PHOTOENGRAVING? 


“Modern Photoengraving” by Louis 
Flader and J. S. Mertle is the lat- 
est and most complete textbook, 
describing in full detail 
process and operation. 


every 


376 pages, 392 illustrations, 
18 chapters, 206 chemical formulas, 
complete index. 
© 


Price $15.00 U.S. and Canada; 
$16.00 all other countries. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
421 Fifth Ave. S. 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 











More Fun! 


et more fun out of photography 

by joining the P.S.A., where 
you'll be intimately associated with 
others having the same interests. 


Complete details for the asking; 
write to: 
Photographic 
Society of 
America 
2005 WALNUT ST 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 











Oh? 
Dear Sir: 

The October 1950 issue of AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY contained photographs 
from the Photo League of New York. 
Has “A.P.” gone leftist since leaving 
Boston? Did you know that the Attor- 
ney General has declared this organiza- 
tion a Communist front? 

US: 


worth the 
glance to identify them before they are 


Anonymous letters are not 


tossed into the wastebasket. We are making 
an exception in the case of this one, since 
the issue involved is worth discussion. See 
the editorial, “Freedom and Responsibility,” 
page 75. 


South American Fan 
Dear Sir: 

For more than 10 years I have been 
studying photography and making pic- 
tures (at least I think they are pic- 
tures). I spoke and wrote only my own 
language, Spanish, 10 years ago. But 
soon I realized that the best things 
about photography were written in 
English. Well, I learned your language 
then. And your serious and useful 
magazine proved to be an extraordi- 
nary source of knowledge. 

After so many years it remains my 
favorite publication. It is for this rea- 
son that now I write to you for the 
second time to express my personal 
gratefulness, valuable as your service 
has been. 

May I add that for the foreign lover 
of the photographic art who wants to 
follow the advancements and trends in 
the United States and other parts of 
the world, your annuals represent a 
means of doing so. 

Again, thank you very much. 

Yours sincerely, 
Armando Guzman 
Bogota, Colombia 


We Remake the Map 
Dear Sir: 

New Zealand is just an insignificant 
little country situated right down at the 
bottom of the world, and of importance 
perhaps only to its inhabitants. Cham- 
bers of Commerce and Progress 
Leagues throughout the country are 
forever talking about “putting New 


Zealand on the map” because they are 
afraid that some day a map maker is 
going to leave us off altogether or else 
print an advertisement over us. 

And now AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
has added to our worries by shifting 
Christchurch, one of our four main 
cities, to London, England! S’fact! The 
“Editorial Briefs” page in the Septem- 
ber issue contained a short reprint 
from Highlight, the journal of the 
Christchurch Photographic Society, but 
left us as flat as a punctured ego by 
stating that Christchurch was in Lon- 
don. This is too much. Quick, Ponson- 
by, the benzedrine. AMERICAN PuHo- 
rOGRAPHY seems to have gone a bit 
rusty on its geography since it moved 
its headquarters to Minneapolis, Ha- 
vana, Cuba. (D’ya see what I mean?) 

Seriously though, I should like to 
say how much we in this far off, iso- 
lated spot appreciate the new AMERI- 
CAN PHOTOGRAPHY. Best wishes for its 
continued success. 

R. E. O’Daniels, Editor 
Highlight 
Christchurch, New Zealand 


Oops! Sorry. 
Lapse in Grammar 
Dear Sir: 

It is perhaps unfair of me to ‘select 
so small a point to criticize, but I trust 
that you are ever striving to improve 
your journal. 

The enclosed was cut from the latest 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, and I am 
laying it at your door. 


{Please sign your name and address to 
all correspondence as anonymous letters are 
destroyed.) 


Let me commend to your attention A 
Dictionary of Modern English Usage 
by H. W. Fowler, page 31, item num- 
ber 2 under the bold-faced heading 
“as.” It says, in effect, do not use “as” 
when you mean “because”; and the 
situation is discussed. 

Very truly yours, 
Lloyd S. Nelson 


Park Forest, Ill. 


The pages must have stuck together in 
our copy of Fowler. 
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Also new 7-68, Automatic timing for 
developing, washing, fixing, and drying. 40 
minute range. Buzzer signals end of cycle as 


Lees OS 


current is cut off . . 














GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





INTERVAL TIMER 


(TYPE T-48) 


—turns enlarger or printer on and off... 
automatically. 

—lets you “mass produce” prints quickly, 
accurately; resets for repeat exposures... 
automatically. 

—leaves hands free for dodging, ticks 
each second, shuts off at proper time... 
automatically. 


—gives perfect timing for color work... 
automatically. 


So, if you have only two hands, see )5* 
the G-E Automatic Interval Timer 
at your dealer’s today!. ..... = 


General Electric, Schenectady 5, New York 
*Foir Traded 


TYPE PR-1 
‘THE METER 
WITH A MEMORY” 


TYPE DW-68 
“3 METERS IN ONE” 








AMERICAN ANNUALS 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
1948 1949 1950 


Begin your photographic library with 
these three issues of America’s oldest 
photographic annual. More than 300 pic- 
torial illustrations with technical data 
and commentary. Current fact on film 
base, developers and development, color. 
Here is the chance you've been waiting 
for. All three volumes for only $2.00... 
any two for $1.50 . . . any one for 
$1.00. Cash with orders shipped the 
same day. Order direct from: 


Book Department 
American Photography 


421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 
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with + Second to synch? Complete Home Study Course 








wit 
lens, 1 mt eek 48 
tter, ¥ e. ‘aper Practice Negatives In- 
snigh and § ~ er cluded. A small additional 
action seul fair fee for Personal Examina- 
fed. tat tion and advice. $4395 


NEGATIVE Beaten 


or 
mone efurced if returned 


ORP. Relouching MARCIE anes aa 51 


Free Literature on Request. 


MER 
& ERCONA Ch York 17+ ” Za De Gore Studios, 164 N. State St., M, Chicago 1, III. 
5 ~ 


A salon section presenting Korean war pic- te 
tures by combat cameramen—photography 
today as a social tool—paired = 
with prints by Dody—photog- 
raphy today as an esthetic tool. 2 The fourth in Andrew Henninger’s informative 

* series on speedlight begins the long-awaited 
details on How to Build Your Own Unit. For the 
first time, every component part illustrated and 
schematically sketched—easy for you to follow 
without special- 
ized training. 


dealer 
for name of nearest 
write 
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3s What Is Modern Photography? A full report (by Walter 
’ Rosenblum of the Brooklyn College faculty) on the recent 
Museum of Modern Art symposium. Presenting statements 

by Edward Steichen, Margaret Bourke-White, Walker 
Evans, Lisette Model, Gjon Mili, Homer Page, Irving Penn, 

Ben Shahn, Charles Sheeler, Aaron Siskind and Wright 
Morris with photo- 
graphs to present 
their viewpoints. 











GF The March issue is rounded out by articles in which (1. 
«Jack Wright introduces an interesting photographic per- 
sonality (2.) Techniques of shooting action on ice are ex- 
plained (3.) You are challenged by the hid- 
AMERICAN FHOTOGRAPHY 0 3 yrs. $8.00 den picture possibilities of your home town 
421 Fifth Ave. So.. Minneapolis 15, Minn industry (4.) The regular columnists appear 
O 2 yrs. $6.00 with McKay offering some provocative notes 

telling you how to solve many problems 
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American 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


@ serving photography since 1889 


PUBLISHER 


Thomas E. Irvine February, 1951 Volume 45, No. 2 


EDITOR MANAGING EDITOR 


George B. Wright Alfred C. Schwab SoLARIzATION: A PRocEss FOR THE PurIST 


ASSISTANT EDITORS Marta Hoepffner proposes that solarization as a means 
Helen Beggs (copy), Ruth Branger (Readers’ Service) of self-expression offers artistic effects attainable in 
CONTRIBUTING EDITORS no other way. 

Franklin |. Jordan, F.R.P.S., F.P.S.A.; Herbert C. Me- 
Kay, F.R.P.S., A.S.C.; L. Whitney Standish, F.P.S.A.; ; 
Barbara Standish; Samuel Grierson, A.R.P.S. Do Your Own Movie PROCESSING ‘ ‘ ‘ , . 
-olwe lls wv, using a moderately priced 

iti aides John Colwell tells how, using a m é I 
Mel Hendrickson tank, every amateur can develop reversal movie film 

by following a simple five step outline. 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY incorporates: 


ANTHONY’s PHOTOGRAPHIC : 
; . SpeeDLIGHT: How To Use Ir ; ns) aithe tak) an eae’ 
BULLETIN... . . (established 1870) PEEDLIGHT: H I 


THe PHotrocrapnic Times (established 1871) Andrew F. Henninger’s absorbing series continues 

AMERICAN JOURNAL OF with directions on the use of speedlight as a light 
PHOTOGRAPHY - « « « (established 1879) source and its applications for various type subjects. 

THe AMERICAN PHotocrarPHeR . (established 1879) 

Tue Puoto Beacon . « « (established 1888) 


American AMATEUR hnical highlights of the past 50 years 
PHOTOGRAPHER gy ee, (established 1889) technical bighlig - of pe _ a 


Pitbina: Miia... |. «9: koe ae Glenn E. Mattheu S, F.P.S.A., FARP.S., provides PARt 
Daaro Cause.  . gs Cesdabliahad 19008 Two of the Mip-Century Review featured in our 
Pooro Era . . . . . . (established 1898) January issue as he recounts the significant develop- 
CaMERA AND DarK Room .. .___ (established 1898) 
THe PuHoto Miniature . . . (established 1899) 
Camera Crart . . .  . .. (established 1900) 


» . > Tapire ‘ , 009 . 
PHotocrapuic Topics . . . (established 1902) ELEMENTARY Optics 
THe AMATEUR 


PHotocraPHer’s WEEKLY . (established 1912) Herbert C. McKay, FAR.PS., A.S.C., re-introduces the 
PoputaR PnotocrarHy . . . (established 1912) basic photographic-optical phenomenon—the pinhole 
Puoto Tecunique . . . . (established 1939) —with the challenge that you experiment with it. 


ments in photographic materials. 


Entire contents copyright 1950 by THIS ait a art ‘ 
‘ i : S MONTH'S COVER 

AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING ©0, 
421 Fifth Ave. S., Minneapolis 15, Minn Tom Kallard, who also produced our October 1950 
cover, created this month’s solarized portrait using a 
new method of controlled solarization developed while 
he was instructing at the School of Modern Photogra- 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY is published monthiy ; lew Y « Citv. This c aly Ww ~@. 
iS Ge Aowsienp Yarkomeath Publishing "Nem aes § phy in New York City. This completely new process 
421 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. opy- will be revealed in an early issue of AmPhoto. 
right 1950 and printed in the United States. Re- 
entered as second-class matter May 7, 1950, at the 
Post ss Minneapolis, Minn., under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. - - 
SUBSCRIPTION rates: $3.50 per year in U.S. and DEPARTMENTS 
its possessions, Mexico, South and Central America 
and Spain. $4.00 per year in Canada. $4.50 per year Positive and Negative The Standishes 
elsewhere. Single copy: 35 cents. Close-Ups Consider Picture 
CONTRIBUTORS are advised to keep copies of all , h . Ne ’ , . . ° 
material submitted. Return postage must accompany McKay’s Notes from a Lab Grierson’s Word in Edgewise 
submittal if return of rejected material is desired. Editorial Camera Club News 
Unless otherwise specified, first magazine rights only < | . 
are purchased, one-time publication for prints from Pop Sez Salon Calendar 
American contributors. From contributors outside the 300k Reviews * Book Department 
U.S., all) American publication rights are required 
unless other arrangements are specifically made. 
INDEXED regularly in “The Reader’s Guide to Peri- a = P 
odical Literature” and “The Industrial Arts Guide.” ILLI IS TRA I IONS 
Space Representatives: 

Robert Edgell John M. Prendergast ——— ; . " , 

104 East 40th St. 168 North Michigan Ave. J. Barras Walker 36 Edith Worth 

New York 16, N.Y. Chicago, Mlinois Levon E. Roubian 114 Ruth Bissell 


Irene M. Heffner 115 Joseph Breitenbach 
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Close-Ups 


With this issue, readers will notice 
that we are returning to numbering our 
pages consecutively throughout the 
year. This is in response to requests 
" = from a number of libraries and other 

V ET 7 R AN S subscribers who keep our magazine on 
was: permanent file and from those organ- 

rolaslelbateday still izations which index our articles for 
reference works. Some time ago, too, 


. 
pays off in we discarded the “Continued on Page 
~<a i . = tee are Beautiful 
h h 1 65” references. All of our stories are Beautiful 
. : RHONDA FLEMING 
Pp otograp y: in one piece now, and our readers seem Wakes 








star of 
to prefer it that way. THE REDHEAD 
All the AND THE COWBOY 
A PARAMOUNT 
PICTURE 


Yes, your government offers you a chance to 

t on top of the world. N. Y. 1. will TRAIN » Halt ; > CLAVE ir > 

YOt FOR SUCCESS in an exciting and Our de lightful little cover = of - ° 

profitable profession. November issue is getting to be a bi 

° . I. Training—Key to Success—There’s a © © ¥ ‘ 8 l erence 

experience in teaching pho-| | girl now as our picture here shows. She 
, a 


ove 41 years N . ha : ° . ° 
‘os . cir| | is Janet Louise Carson, photographed i the add color to your fa 


imbitious men and women to take their 
aes BS ESE See. Cee: ee phe: DARSEE OR originally on her second birthday. Both vorite black-and- 
mmercia ortrait and s ri ac ° ’ ,: 
(citing. agentics: manufacturers; merchants, we | Ptints are by her father, Gordon Car- | VW BREE white prints 
se arch organizations, newspapers, magazines son. who operates a studio in Franklin 
nd dozens of other employers on the lookout 
for top-notch photographers, respect N. Y. 1.’s Park, Til. 
an N ye ge Certificate is often the Screenland beauties knew iby cone 
vassport which paves the way to the top tested experience that color is the key 
@ The World’s Most Famous Photographic to striking beauty. 
School The ents utonionsl cquigment , : It's so simple! No special skill is 
you Se or € 47s i 0 al ~ ' y 
N. ¥. L.'s cunique: Aeane-by-dohhg rathad. i e ey needed No brushes No messy colors 
you’d expect to find in a school which oe &) : to mix. You cannot ruin your favorite 
les itself on leadership since 1910 ’ photo. It’s always easy to remove your 
The, oe: who work by yous ane ee colors and make the changes which you 
jualifies them to speedily pass on to you many will feel will add that professional touch 
valuable, down-to-earth “tricks of the trade.” i. to your portrait. Best of all, with Mar- 
@ You Can Earn somes While ie ne . shall’s Photo-Oil Colors your cost is 
eT goer on gage gn ; : — but a tiny fraction of what it would be 
in ANY OTHER COLOR pROcEsS. Orde 


a professional school, which teaches 


American 
to those serious workers who in PHOTOGRAPHY your enlargements in MATTE finish 


graphy as a care : A 
eo fot yoursell the en iting and you're all set for the color thrill of 
y of modern equipment. Meet the men and 2 : a lifetime—real family album treasure. 
vomen who will help YOU win success ; f HERE'S A TIP from smart professional 
@ STL DY AT HOME, spare time short cut to b ‘ photographers Take advantage of the 
success! The N. Y. I. Home Study Course offers 3 ' 
you an opportunity to become a photographer, ‘ ; faster shutter speeds obtainable in 
without leaving your family and friends or : . \ black-and-white and get sharp, clear 
awe ~~ i wis aie a { prints. Then add Marshall's Phote-Oil 
‘ach lesson is clearly printed, beautifully illus . ‘ 4 , . - t 
rated, substantially bound. You receive shat a Colors. You'll get the right, glowing, 
rraphic training prepared by recognized author . life-like colors of nature exactly where 
ties wei, Se 0, Cleesty presented that you # you want them. 
earn quickly and easily. r Bre 498 . A ? 
You profit by PERSONAL criticism, supervision, i F , . Send 15c for the 32-page illustrated book. “How 
ind ideas for the improvement of your work Bt feed to Make Beautiful Color Prints... 
isk for the new Pree MARSHALL Rainbow 
= ak Color Chart at your dealer. 
Our series on electronic flash, which 


NEW YORK. INSTITUTE that cover introduced. continues in this | he mest popular color process of all! 


of Pholograyohy issue. The first two articles have 
brought an unusual volume of mail and 
10 WEST 33 STREET, NEW YORK 1 many questions which Mr. Henninger manennss 
is answering. Speedlight is finding MASTER 
ADERSHIP SINCE 1910 wide use today among professionals, SET 
; and it is evident that many amateurs 
will begin to use it as soon as they can 
buy or construct the necessary equip- 











Send for FREE big book! 
New York Institute of Photography 


Dept."78", 10 West 33 Street ment. By far the largest number of let- ¢ 
New Fork 4,08. ¥ ters on the subject are inquiries about MARSHALL S 
in eS ct constructing equipment, and in the next PHOTO-OIL COLORS 
Study Course article in this series there will be an in- | John G. Marshall Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. 
NAME troduction to the facts of electronics rag North 9th Street, Brooklyn 


marie basic to designing a set for your own | Canadian Dist.: Canada Photo Products, 


requirements. Ltd., 137 Wellington Street West, Toronto 1. 











OR ABOUT A DECADE AMERICAN 

PHotocrRaPHuy has been the only 
publication carrying stereo as a regu- 
lar feature; but for the greater part of 
that time the readers have been made 
up of the older stereo group who were 
accustomed to doing everything for 
themselves, including developing and 
printing. two or three 
of today’s conveniences 
were unavailable. But despite the rap- 
idly growing popularity of stereo and 
the thousands of the 
field today, the old traditions continue 
to be promulgated. It is 
wondered at that the newcomer is so 


Even years 


ago, many 


newcomers in 
not to be 


often confused, so perhaps a bit of 
clarification may be useful. 


Paper Theories 


First about stereo theory in 
eral. 
origin as a scientific novelty, and at 
first the 
should have been true in view of the 


gen- 
Stereo, as we know it, had its 
many were theories which 
early knowledge of human vision. A 
large number of those “paper” theories 
have been continued to the present 
day, despite the repeated and continual 
You 
are new to the field no doubt will find 
some time that the things which you 
have done as a matter of course, and 
quite successfully, are 
Do not let that prevent you from go- 
ing right ahead with your impossible 
technique. 

Much of it started when Wheatstone, 
with characteristic arrogance, declared» 
that stereo was purely a phenomenon 
of geometric optics that could be fully 
explained by the mathematics of the 
external image formation. This ridic- 
ulous statement was made in reply to 
the declaration of Brewster that there 
was some subtle mental reaction which 
had major importance. 

The truth is that Brewster under- 
stated the matter. wholly 
subjective and does not exist outside 


demonstrations of falsity. who 


“impossible.” 


Stereo is 








ERPS, , ASC 


the mind. The stereogram is no more 
than two ordinary non-stereoscopic 
pictures which are in every way nor- 
mal planar photographs. The one ex- 
ternal factor of any importance is that 
the two have a parallax determined by 
the relative positions of the cameras 
used in making the unit photographs. 
All the rest of it, the synthesis of the 
solid image from the two flat ones, is 
a subjective process that has been re- 
peatedly “explained” but remains 
without explanation. 

The stereo training of the recent 
war demonstrated beyond all question 
that stereo ability may be developed 
by exercise, that it loses force with 
neglect and that it corresponds close- 
ly to any other skill. 
with continued practice. 

The student will, other things being 


equal, have a lower than normal stere- 


Ability comes 


opsis. His normal field of vision is 
shallow: much of his normal field is a 
plane surface — the page of a book or 
other paper. He little 
and it is a 
matter of record that he commonly be- 
decidedly nearsighted. Yet 
much theory has been developed by 


has _ relatively 


convergence exercise 
comes 


students of sedentary habit, and many 
of their experiments have been con- 
ducted with subjects having similar 
unskilled vision. In short, the stand- 
ards upon which much theory has 
been based have been subnormal. 

By contrast, the stereographer who 
uses the stereoscope daily rapidly de- 
velops almost all of his visual skills. 
He increases his field of vision, visual 
acuity increases, stereopsis grows tre- 
mendously and even color perception 
and threshold sensitivity 
velop. 


seem to de- 
In short, the experienced ste- 
reographer has a decidedly supernor- 
mal visual skill. 
defects often yield to some extent to 


Even definite visual 


stereoscopic exercise. 
If you doubt this. the next time vou 
have a headache caused by eyestrain, 


try looking at stereograms for 20 min- 
utes. The headache will diminish or 
disappear (results are not guaranteed 
in case of a hangover). 

To repeat, much stereo theory de- 
signed to apply to supernormal per- 
ception is based upon the subnormal. 
Naturally confusion results. You might 
as well use tennis form observed among 
a group of octogenarians as the basis 
for making tennis rules! 

But enough of generalities. What 
about specific cases? 

For example, “It is impossible to 
make a good stereogram at closer dis- 
tance than five feet, and anything un- 
der 10 shows serious distortion.” But 
check the facts. Your camera is cali- 
brated down to 30 inches, and no 
doubt you have tried using it at this 
distance. If so, you obtained a per- 
fectly satisfactory result so why 
this rule? 

When a stereogram is made at any 
distance. there will be a difference in 
the fields of the two pictures. This 
leaves narrow bands at the sides 
which have no counterpart in the op- 
posite picture. These bands will appear 
as borders of non-relief at the sides of 
the stereoscopic field. The nearer the 
plane focused upon, the greater will be 
the width of these side bands. 

When paper prints are used, these 
are simply trimmed off: transparencies 
are masked. However, when the plane 
draws too near the lens, the sharp con- 
vergence of the object-axial rays 
throws the image off center, and the 
stereoscopic field becomes a: vertical 
panel, perhaps of less than half the 
area of the whole field. 

That is the real reason for the near 
limit in stereo. 


Who Said So? 


However, the statement is common- 
ly made that such a condition is “in- 
tolerable” to vision. Why? If your 
viewer is matched to the camera and 
you view a stereogram made at 30 
inches, the convergence demanded is 
that of looking at an object 30 inches 
away. Do you find it intolerable to 
look at an object at such a distance? 
If more proof is wanted, it iies in this 
fact: today there are hundreds of new 
stereographers making stereograms at 
30 inches and enjoying the results 
thoroughly without even knowing that 
they are breaking one of the most sa- 
cred laws of the high mystery of stereo. 

There is one aspect of the condition, 
major divisions, which 


with two 


should be mentioned. 
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I. Repeat the classic experiment of 
stereo-diplopia. (If you are a newcom- 
er, it is this: Hold up a finger about a 
foot in front of your nose. Look at a 
prominent object several feet away. 
You will see two fingers. Look at your 
finger and you will see two distant 
objects.) Image duality or 
diplopia” is a normal, even essential, 


“stereo- 
condition of stereo vision. Every ob- 
ject within your field of vision is seen 
thus as a double image, but usually the 
separation is so slight that it is not no- 
ticed. (The blurring of this not-quite- 
registered dual image is actually the 
blurring of what we call “out. of 
focus.”’) 


Double Standards 

You must learn to look at pictures 
just as: you must learn to read. Years 
of picture-looking has fixed in our 
minds a certain set of standards. These 
standards do not include the presence 
in a picture of duality of image, par- 
ticularly of a duality which constantly 
changes in degree. In short, one set 
of standards applies to direct vision, 
another to pictures. 

Thus when he views a stereogram in 
which the degree of separation of the 
dual images changes constantly, the 
average person instinctively rebels be- 
cause this realistic reproduction of 
normal direct vision has no business 
being visible in a picture! In fact, he 
instinctively fights against perfect re- 
alism! He is highly aware of the duali- 
ty in a stereogram which he normally 
accepts without being aware of it in 
real life. looks in a 
stereogram at a distant object, then at 
the closeup, there is a distinct sensa- 


Thus when he 


tion of the swimming images, and the 
movement occupies an appreciable in- 
terval of time. This is the “intolerable” 
sensation! Yet, a very few hours at the 
stereoscope removes it entirely, and 
super closeups become just as satisfac- 
tory as any other stereograms. 

Il. In projection, the conditions are 
not the same because the average view- 
er is forced to remain somewhat con- 
scious of the screen distance, and the 
abnormal convergence-accommodation 
becomes confusing. This, too, yield? to 
practice if 


care to go to the 


you + 


trouble. 

But despite this, familiarity and de- 
veloped visual skill do not equalize the 
stereo fields. So, to prevent the over- 
ly wide side borders, it is common 
practice to make use of prisms, with 
correction 


or without a_ positive 


ground in (for extreme closeups of 
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one foot or less), to compensate for 
the extreme convergence and to give 
us approximately full field coincidence. 
This is but one example of stereo 
“law” which has no apparent reason 
for existence and which cannot be 
demonstrated by actual experiment. Of 
course, it is true that most rules and 
regulations were formulated originally 
to apply to the old fashioned 3x6-inch 
parlor stereogram on printed paper 
and intended for use in a Brewster (or 
Holmes) stereoscope. But primarily, 
all seem to be the result of our habit 
of placing faith in scientific deduc- 
tion instead of experiment, all too for- 
getful that it takes only one erroneous 
premise to ruin any deduction. 
Therefore, I repeat a statement made 
many columns (one 
which seems to make the “organizers” 
see red): if you are satisfied with your 
work, then you are doing good work. 


times in these 


existence 
that are superior to the divine right of 
the individual to be an individual. 
Are you in doubt about some proce- 
dure? Try it. If you like the results, 
that is the procedure for you. I might 


There are no standards in 


not like it, but it is your camera and 
your film. You are fully entitled to use 
both in a way that will bring you the 
most satisfaction. 


Oh Yes——Salons! 

And that, of course, brings us head- 
long into the question of pictorialism, 
salons, contests and the like. 

In the first place, pity the poor 
judge. If he is qualified for his job, he 
is never satisfied with his judgment: 
if he is cocksure of his ability, he is 
not fit for the job. 

I recall one judge who often pre- 
sided over the jury, and at one salon 
all the jury was gathered except for 
him. When he made his appearance, a 
member of the jury said, “Well. we 
can go ahead now, God’s here!” That 
man had a technique particularly his 
own, and it was noticed that he fought 
to the finish for every picture which 
exhibited this technique and was luke- 
warm toward all others. Obviously 
such a judge has no place on any 
jury. 

It is fortunate that most salon judges 
are far different. They are, as a rule, 
honest and sincere individuals who do 
their best. My point is this: the judges 
are too often requested to do some- 
thing quite impossible. In fact. two: im- 
possible requests are made. First, the 
judges are asked to lay aside all per- 
sonal preference. and secondly. they 


are asked to criticize the creative work 
of another individual. 

A judge can allow personal bias to 
affect him, or he can deliberately dis- 
count appeals to his bias; both are 
equally bad. But strict, impersonal neu- 
trality is humanly impossible. 

As for criticizing, the answer should 
be obvious. It is known to be impossi- 
ble to teach or honestly criticize any 
art. Technique can be taught and criti- 
cized—but not art. That is essentially 
personal, individual, unique. Lacking 
these qualities, it is not creative but 
imitative, and the merest suggestion of 
an imitative technique should be the 
first point upon which a picture is dis- 
carded. The only being who could hon- 
estly make an judgment 
would be divine rather than human, 
and even then would be forced to 
know intimately the full details of the 
psychological atmosphere which led to 
the original conception of the picture. 


esthetic 


More Grief 

I have been the sole judge at con- 
tests and have often been a member of 
a jury—and every such occasion has 
been an unhappy one. For days after- 
ward, I could not help but wonder if 
perhaps one of the discarded pictures 
should have been included. It is not a 
pleasant situation, and it is one famil- 
iar to every conscientious judge. 

But what of the stereo salon? There 
are independent and 
salons. 


stereo salons 


stereo divisions of planar 
Which is better? Though the answer 
cannot as yet be given, there is one 
thing which will become obvious: the 
stereo jury should be composed of 
stereo workers only. No competent 
planar judge can possibly make an ac- 
ceptable judgment of*stereo entries, 
simply because the standards of stereo 
pictorialism are too often diametrical- 
ly opposed to those of planar work. An 
experienced planar judge has certain 
standards of excellence which he uses 
to help him arrive at a decision. No 
good stereogram will meet these pla- 
nar standards; 
meet them is automatically an inferior 


a stereo which does 


stereogram. 


@ Pattern is important in planar work; 
pattern occupying more than one plane 
is a detriment to stereo. 


® Planar confusion of line is often re- 
solved in stereo into a perfect rhythm 
in relief, but this is apparent only to 
those who have made a study of stereo 
pictorialism. 





@ Tonal mergers are potent in planar 
work; they do not exist in stereo be- 
cause parallax splits the planes regard- 
less of tone. 


@ In planar a foreground cat can bal- 
ance an elephant in the background, 
but in stereo, the distant elephant de- 
mands a nearby elephant for balance 
because of the automatic, subjective 
size compensation which is so realis- 
tic in stereo and has no existence in 
planar work. 

It is not simply that the qualities of 
stereo pictorialism are invisible until 
the stereogram is properly viewed; it 
is further the fact that these qualities 
are not apparent to those who have 
not made a specific study of the sub- 
ject. Surely this is clear. No planar 
judge was competent the first time he 
ever saw a picture. He had to learn the 
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—— FOCUSING SCREEN _™ 


dae dai ct 29 


Modern and superior design places 
this latest Zeiss Ikon reflex in a 
class by itself! 

Outstanding is its EXTRABRITE 
focusing screen, which produces 
an image of astonishing brilliance. 

Fixed correction for parallax and 
positive controls eliminate error and 
assure the quality of your pictures. 
Diaphragm settings are visible from 
above. Scale shows depth of focus 
and hood has built-in  eye-level 
finder. 


5 em, a 


12 pictures 2%x2%" 
on 120 roll film. Tak 
ing lens, coated Zeiss 


Tessar £/3.5. 
. 
coated 


coor- 
taking 


Viewing lens, 

3.5 Teronar, 
dinated with 
lens. 


conventionalities and standards of pla- 
nar. Just so the conventionalities and 
standards of stereo must be learned, 
and because they are so opposed to the 
planar variety, it is very nearly impos- 
sible for anyone to qualify on both 
sides of the fence. 

Let us have stereo experts to judge 
stereo; planar experts to judge planar. 

As to stereo pictorial standards, 
frankly they are still in the formula- 
tive stage. It is my hope they remain 
there indefinitely. With the limitations 
of “accepted” (by whom?) standards 
comes the death of individualistic cre- 
ative work. Other graphic arts are not 
so bound, except as small groups are 
bound by the limitations of their 
school. In art as a whole, limitations 
do not exist. Then why photo-pictori- 
al dictatorship? 
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For the finest... 
GEVALUXE VELOURS 


With Gevaluxe Velours the 
photographic print becomes a work 
of art. 


ARTEX 


A warm-toned chloro-bromide 

paper with a “crayon” effect, for 
portraits or salon prints. 

Three contrasts, a variety of surfaces. 


—— CONTEST —— 


Headed by Jay Risling, well-known 
San Francisco child photographer, the 
ten top prize-winners in the 1950 
Grand Leica Sports and Action Com- 
petition were recently announced by 
contest editor Stanley C. Samuel. ; 

Judged tops in the $2,000 contest, 
embracing both black and white and 
color photographs and open to all reg- 
istered Leica owners, was Risling’s 1 
striking portrayal of a fencing scene, 
entitled “Saber Match.” Taken on a 
Leica II with Elmar 90mm f/4 lens, 
the prize-winning shot was a 
performance” for Risling who last 
year won 15th prize in the third sec- 
tion of the Grand Leica Triple Com- 


petition. 
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A new, warm-toned portrait paper. 
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$62.90 SVE. 
2x2” PROJECTOR 
$39.50 


* For 2x2 or Bantam Slides 
All metal die cast 

* 5” F:3.5 Anastigmat 
lens 
300 Watt bulb 
Semi-automatic slide 
changer 
Tilt Device 
Complete with carrying 
case 


KINE-EXACTA 
Built in flash 
20 speeds 12 sec. to 
1/1000 : 


Variable delayed action 
Interchangeable lenses 
Film cut-off 


Fully automatic operation 
With F:3.5 Tessar..$139.50 
With Zeiss Biotar.. 169.50 





24x34" ENLARGER 
$22.50 
WITH F:6.9 LENS 


Available in two sizes 
24x34 and 4'’x5”’ 
Rotating negative carriers 
Distortion control 
24x34 Fotolarger 
less lens ‘ $19.35 
F:6.9 lens 22.95 
F:4.5 lens ... covre DSS 
4x5 Fotolarger 
less lens . 44.55 
F:4.5 lens 71.55 


$27.00 1x12" ELJY CAMERA 
F:3.5 LENS $10.50 
WITH 3 ROLLS FILM 


Precision made 


Equipped with F:3.5 ana- 
stigmat lens 


Shutter speeds 1/10-1/150 


Compact size 134'x2''x- 
3%" 


All metal construction 





8MM 112" F:3.5 
TELEPHOTO LENS 
$19.95 
“© F:3.5 Anastigmat 
* Coated lens 
* Gives flat field 
* Full corrected lens 
* 3X magnification over regular 
V2 lens 
* Fits all Keystone, all Revere 
and Bolex 


10” CLAMP-ON 
REFLECTOR 
$1.59 
3 FOR $4.39 


Spun aluminum reflector 
Polished outside surface 
Satin reflecting surface 
Strong spring clamp 

6 foot cord with plug 
On and off switch 





$7.00 4-SECTION 
METAL TRIPOD 
$3.95 


All metal construction 

4 Sections—collapsible 
Extended 55°’. Collapsed 
15/4" 

Weight 21/2 Ibs. 

Standard tripod screw 

Leg stops 

Ideal support for medium and 
light weight cameras 


$2.95 PRINT WASHER 
98c 
Circular washer for prints 
up to 8x10 


Complete with hose for 
attaching to water faucet 


Construction gives agita- 
tion 


3 foot hose 





7x50 IMPORTED 
PRISM BINOCULARS 
$39.50 
PLUS 20% EXCISE TAX 


Maximum illumination 
Ideal in poor light 
Individual focusing eye- 
piece 

All optics coated 
Dust-and-water proofed 
Field 375 ft. at 1000 yds. 
Complete with leather 
carrying case and neck 
strap 


$8.95 CENCO 2-BULB HANDILITE 
$4.99 


$12.95 CENCO 4-BULB HANDILITE 


$6.99 (> 
All metal construction _, 


Hand grip with tripod 
socket 


Standard camera screw 





NEW REVERE 8mm $47.50 
ENLARGER VIEWER 16mm$49.50 


* Makes enlargements direct 
8 or 16mm black and 
white or color film 
Enlargements up to 4x5" 
Uses new patented Dia- 
versal paper 
Kit contains everything 
needed for enlargements 





$7.00 PAN TILT TOP 

$3.99 

Cast aluminum 

Strong and sturdy 

Large platform 

Dual heod controls for pan- 

ning and tilting 

Standard tripod screw 

Standard tripod socket 
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E REPRODUCE IN our letter columns (much 

\X/ against our usual practice) an anonymous letter. 
It is, incidentally, a matter of some puzzlement to AMERI- 
CAN PHOTOGRAPHY why a citizen who believes that he is 
gallantly decrying Evil is ashamed to sign his name. It 
is surely not that he believes himself in a minority: the 
most casual research will reveal that most of us are de- 
termined, even at the price of an open war, to resist the 
spread of communism. 

The climate of opinion is now such that it becomes 
necessary to discuss “politics” in connection with pho- 
tography, no matter how inappropriate that might have 
seemed in former years. None of our activities is now 
without meaning to our lives as citizens in a rapidly 
changing world. 

The daily question each of us faces is how to conduct 
himself so this country can oppose dictatorship without 
itself becoming totalitarian. 

We all cherish our American freedom; we all dread 
the thought of entering dark ages of the new medieval- 
ism of the eastern powers. But freedom and responsi- 
bility exist interdependently. There can be no lasting 
freedom of action which is not accompanied by a sense 
of responsibility toward the world we live in. Nor can 
there be a dependable responsibility among those who 
have little or no freedom of action. 

The writing of anonymous letters ty not a proper ex- 
ercise of either the freedom or the responsibility. A 
witch hunt does not strengthen either a community or a 
nation. Democracy is not furthered by fear, suspicion 
and hatred, but dictatorship is. 

The present climate of opinion is dangerous. There is 
no need here to “defend” the Photo League. The facts 
are easily available. Like any large-city organization it 
undoubtedly has some members who are either com- 
munists or fellow-travelers. Its requirement for member- 
ship is an interest in photography—not a statement of 
political, regularity. 

Much more to the point are the conditions under which 








Responsibility 


it has become possible for trial-by-jury to have so quick- 
ly degenerated into trial-by-accusation. Because of the 
presence of a few individuals, it is possible for the At- 
torney General to list the League as “subversive” and to 
leave the rest of the membership with no appeal and no 
defense. This is more than unfortunate, for the League 
has long been a stimulating center of discussion, of ex- 
hibits and of instruction. If it is forced to disband (as 
the war-headlines make probable), it will be a real loss 
to photography in America. 

We should be under no illusions. America is, for all 
our desire to improve it, for all our complaints, loved 
by each of us. But it is no longer the ideal for the rest 
of the world as it once was. We are in a minority in 
today’s world. 

Currently, mankind is divided into those who look to 
the evolution of democracy as the most desirable shape 
for the future, and those who are cleverly working for 
a return to the pattern of the medieval world. A police 
state means a shackled science and a prostituted art. We 
are all willing to pay the price of trying to prevent that 
in this country and elsewhere, and perhaps the existence 
of the Photo League is an unfortunate part of that price. 

There are many prophets of doom making a career of 
their pessimism, from newspaper columnists to the latter- 
day Spengler-ites. To believe in the “historical inevita- 
bility” of medievalism is to join a fifth column more 
insidious than that of the Stalinist sympathizers. 

We should survey the world, and America, with no 
illusions. The next phase of the war will change our lives, 
and probably the structure of society, in unpredictable 
ways. All we can do is to live our individual lives as 
sanely as possible, using our freedoms with responsi- 
bility, responsibility toward our fellow men and responsi- 
bility toward what seems to be our common good. 

Medievalism, totalitarianism, fascism—call it what you 
choose—will not thrive in such an atmosphere. De- 
mocracy will. It is as important to the victory of America 
in the coming crisis as in our total steel tonnage. 
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You have complete control of your color shots . . . in its simplest, 
quickest form ... when you use the WESTON Master II Exposure 
Meter. Note the A and C positions clearly marked on the exclusive 
WESTON Exposure Control Dial. These positions indicate the 
safe working range of color film. With these points as your guide, you 
can quickly fit each scene to the film .. . make certain the colors you 


_ want are true, every time. And for black-and-white, too, this exclusive 


dial gives you the same exacting exposure control for every shot. 
Ask your photo dealer to demonstrate all features of the Master II. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corporation, 606 Frelinghuysen 
Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. 
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Marta Hoepffner 


( through translator 
J. H. Stellwagen ) 


reveals the beauty of... 


Solarization 


for 


a process 


ICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY photdgraphy as an art 
P form—is one of the most widely discussed subjects 
of our time, even in the field of art criticism, although 
the amount of space devoted to it in contemporary pub- 
lications is relatively small compared with that allotted 
to photo-journalism and to scientific, documentary and 
advertising photography. 

There are many ways for the photographer to express 
his artistic concepts. Just as cinematic art, however, de- 
mands for its fullest expression not merely a filmed 
stage play, but rather drama seen and photographed so 
as to utilize fully the potentialities of the motion-picture 
camera, so pictorial photography calls for work which 





the 


eer ei 


shall be purely photographic in inspiration and _tech- 
nique. This has been demonstrated by the results achieved 
with photomontage, photograms, solarization and nega- 
tive reversal in the hands of such painter-photographers 
as Man Ray, Moholy-Nagy, Max Ernst and others. 

Many of the possibilities inherent in these processes 
depend on depiction of subject matter which, while false 
with reference to nature, has extremely effective and at- 
tractive photographic values, as in solarization. 

The first selarized negative undoubtedly resulted from 
a darkroom accident: the darkroom door was opened 
while a plate was being developed, the partially devel- 
oped negative was exposed to light and a partial or com- 
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Portrait No. 6 
Dr. Mario Finazzi 


Black-line’’ solarization, a common 
effect from solarizing a negative. 
Back-lighting has produced original 
heavy exposure necessary for this 


Nude 
Marta Hoepffner 


Solarized print made as de- 
scribed in the article. Orig- 
inal is brown from an all-over 
developer oxidation stain. 





plete reversal of tone values resulted. 
Properly speaking, of course, this 
should be called not solarization, but 
pseudo-solarization: the Sabatier effect. 
But the term solarization has been so 
widely used in photographic shop-talk 
in French and English that it has 
gained acceptance. 

This process is most effective with 
strongly lit subject matter of a light 
color, photographed in front of a black 
background. The plate is developed as 
usual. 

Instead of being fixed, however, it is 
exposed to weak light for about three 
seconds; with a panchromatic film or 
plate, a bright red safelight may be 
used. After further development, the 
negative is fixed and washed as usual. 

During the second exposure, the por- 
tion of the negative which had previ- 
(black back- 
ground or strong shadows). is affected, 
while that already exposed and devel- 
oped is not. The result is a rather dense 
negative. Prints from it will have light 
shadows, a light background and a fine 
black contour-line around the subject. 

There are, of course, many possible 


ously been unexposed 


variations in this process which can be 
explored by making different negatives 
with changes in lighting, exposure and 
development. 

This same effect can also be pro- 
duced in the printing process. Many 
workers have undoubtedly seen prints, 
laid aside after development and acci- 
dentally exposed to light, with reversed 
tones in the highlights. To take advan- 
tage of this reversal, a negative with 
strong contrasts is essential. In fact, it 
must be decidedly hard. 

This contrasty, hard negative is en- 
larged not on soft, but on extra-contrast 
paper, so that almost no halftones re- 
main. The print is developed fully and 
then exposed for two or three seconds 
to bright light. Second development is 
brief 


grey 


only until the highlights turn 
and a fine white outline is ob- 
served. This is followed by a quick 
rinse or transfer to a stop bath, and 
by fixing as usual. Several different ex- 
periments must be carried out in this 
the 
slightest variation in development and 


positive reversal process, since 
exposure time produces a completely 
different result. 

The figure photograph illustrating 
this article is a solarized positive. The 
negative was made with a dark back- 
ground and bright lighting on the sub- 
ject. Wherever strong highlights met 
heavy shadows, a fine white line was 


produced by the second exposure. This 


Mephisto No. 3 
Leon Izmirlian 


tends to impart to the figure a certain 
abstract quality which is emphasized 
by the transformation of the highlights 
to dark grey. 

Solarization is a medium of self-ex- 
pression which is capable of producing 
definitely artistic effects attainable in 
no other way. For anyone able to take 
advantage of the potentialities of the 
modern camera and of photographic 
chemicals and equipment, there are 
many possible ways to express imagi- 
native ideas. 

Photography is far from being lim- 
ited to the representation of the “real.” 
On the contrary, it can advance as 
powerfully as painting and the graphic 
arts into the realm of the unreal, the 
imaginative, the fantastic. Why should 


Many unusual effects are possi- 
ble with solarization. Some will 
be pleasing, others may be fail- 


ures. Trials give control ability 


it not be possible for photography to 
adopt a form through which to express 
the spiritual events of its time? 
Translator’s note: Andreas Feininger, 
who has experimented widely with 
solarization, suggests that much time 
may be saved and many disappoint- 
ments avoided by the use of duplicate 
negatives for solarization during de- 
velopment. (Direct Copy film, already 
solarized in manufacture, cannot be 
used for this process.) He adds that 
both first 
should proceed 


and second development 
without 
agitation, and that this requires the 
use of carefully filtered solutions. See 
his New Paths in Photography ( Ameri- 
can Photographic Publishing Company, 


1939), pp. 13-15. 


completely 
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do your own 
movie processing 





Known as the Morse G-3, this tank may be 


the answer to movie amateur’s prayers 


ger YOUR OWN moving pic- 
ture films may sound like a big 
undertaking, and until a few years ago 
it was. You had to have virtually an 
air-conditioned darkroom with plenty 
of running water, a set of complicated 
developing reels and tanks and gallons 
of processing solutions. 

Since the war, however, there has 
been placed on the market an Army 
Air Force type movie film developing 
outfit, known as the Morse G-3 Tank. 
It is the answer to the movie amateur’s 
prayers. The only operation requiring 
a darkroom is loading the film (100 
feet or less of 8/8, 16 or 35mm) onto 
the two adjustable stainless steel reels, 
which turn on spindles inside the tank. 
As soon as the lid is replaced, all sub- 


sequent operations may be carried out 
in broad daylight. When processing, 
you merely wind the film from one reel 
to the other by means of handles fitted 
in the lid of the tank, to secure agita- 
tion and even development over the en- 
tire roll. A lightproof inlet and drain 
permit the rapid change of solutions 
and even the washing of the film with- 
out removal from the tank. 

In spite of all these conveniences, 
however, the Morse tank is not entirely 
foolproof and has certain limitations. 
Most serious is the risk run of damag- 
ing the swelled emulsion as the film is 
wound between reels. Again, films 
processed in the Morse tank are sub- 
ject to frilling and reticulation along 
the edges. Finally, processing in a 


Winding the film through the Morse tank, 
kept light-tight during the first development, 
stop bath, wash and bleach all the 
“darkroom’’ needed for home processing. 


Morse tank is rather slow because only 
a small section of film is ever directly 
exposed to the action of the solutions 
at any one time. 

A little care and foresight exercised 
during processing, however, will pre- 
vent any physical damage to the film, 
and lengthy processing sessions can be 
avoided by using some of the short 
cuts outlined in this article. 

Temperature control, usually a prob- 
lem, is comparatively simple with the 
Morse tank. The tank will accommo- 
date up to 64 ounces of solution which 
can be stored nicely in brown laundry 
bleach bottles. Before starting a proc- 
essing session, place your bottles of 
developer and bleach in a pan of water 
until they reach the correct working 
temperature. Don’t guess at it either! 
Use a thermometer; that is what it’s 
for. Movie films are fussy about tem- 
perature, and particularly so in a 
Morse tank. 

Developer and bleach must be used 
at 65F to 68F—no higher and no low- 
er. The clearing bath, chemical flash 
and hardener may be used from 60F 
to 68F degrees. Never use any solution 
warmer than 70F, or the emulsion on 
your film may run, and your pictures 
when projected will wave like a flag in 
the breeze! 

Sixty-four ounces of solution en- 
closed in the Morse tank will maintain 
its temperature to within a degree or 
two for half an hour when room tem- 
peratures run as low as 52F. 

One thing more should be said about 
temperature. Don’t drain out developer 
at 68F and run in tap water at 47F, 
and expect nothing to happen. It prob- 





John Colwell tells how, using a moderately priced tank, every amateur can 


ably will! This is the sort of treatment 
that invites frilling and reticulation 
along the edges of your film. 

You must always remember that in 
the Morse tank your film is wound up 
in a roll. When you run in solutions 
more than seven degrees warmer or 
colder than the film itself, the edges of 
the emulsion in direct contact with the 
solutions, will swell or contract, as the 
case may be, whereas the protected 
central areas will not. Frilling and 
reticulation result. 

When a wash period is called for 


develop reversal movie film at home, following these five simple steps. 


(and wash periods are as important as 
the rest of the processing), the temper- 
ature of the film must be lowered in 
seven-degree steps. For example, you 
have drained out developer at 68F, 
but the tap water runs at 47F. To ac- 
climatize your film, you must first fill 
the tank with water at 61F and wind 
the roll through once. Draining the 
tank, you must refill it with water at 
54F and make another pass. Now you 
may run in tap water directly. Before 
filling the tank with any 
warmer than the film, you must follow 


solutions 





the reverse procedure oi raising the 
film temperature in seven-degree steps. 
The film must be acclimatized in this 
manner before and after every wash 
period, whether it is called for in the 
directions or not. 

This same precaution with tempera- 
tures should be maintained by the 
amateur who develops roll-film in a 
tank, of course. Many instances of 
reticulation and uneven negatives re- 
sult from rinsing film after develop- 
ment or after fixing in water which is 
too cold. 





STEP ONE 





developing 


In the first step of reversal processing, moving pic- 
ture films are developed to a negative. The procedure 
is the same as for straight processing, except that the 
first development in reversal must be as accurate as 
possible. Overdevelopment here will yield a film that 
projects too light on the screen; whereas under- 
development will give a heavy dark roll. Time and 
temperature, therefore, must be relied upon for ac- 
curate development. 

A good first developer is Eastman’s D-19 with 
potassium thiocyanate (a silver solvent) added to in- 
sure fog-free highlights. One quart of D-19 will 
process 200 feet of 16mm film or its equivalent. It is 
prepared as follows: 


Water 
Metol 


16 ounces 
32- grains 


Sodium Sulfite (Dessicated) 
3 ounces, 90 grains 


Hydroquinone ; 128 grains 


Sodium Carbonate (Dessicated) 
1 ounce, 265 grains 


Potassium Bromide 73 grains 
Water to make 32 ounces 


Mix in the order given. To every 32 ounces of D-19, 
add 36 grains of potassium thiocyanate. 


At 68F the following developing times are recom- 
mended: 
75 ft. 100 ft. 


Film Type 25 ft. 50 ft. 


Class A 9 min. 


Class L 11 min. 





ll min. 14min. 16 min. 
16 min. 20 min. 24% min. 


Class A films include: Eastman Super X, Ansco 
Hypan, Dupont Superior Panchromatic 314, most 
orthochromatic films and all positive type film. 

Class L films include: Eastman Super XX, Ansco 


Triple S Pan, Dupont Superior Panchromatic 301 


and most other fast panchromatic films. 

If you wish to substitute for the D-19 formula any 
other good first developer when processing times are 
known only for open reel and tray equipment, then 
use the factoral table below: 


Film Type 25ft. 5S50ft. 75 ft. 100 ft. 





Class A 1.50 1.83 2.33 2.66 
Class L 1.78 2.67 3.39 4.10 


Determine which class your film falls in. Under 
the length to be processed select the factor. Multiply 
the correct developing time in open reel and tray by 
the factor to get the approximate time in the Morse 
tank. In actual practice you may have to modify 
these times somewhat because of variations in indi- 
vidual procedure: 

At the end of the developing period, fill the tank 
with a stop bath at 65 to 68F made up of two ounces 
of 28 percent acetic acid in 32 ounces of water and 
wind the film through twice. Then wash your film 
for five minutes in running water (with constant 
agitation) to remove all developer chemicals. 














bleaching 


In the second step of reversal processing, the nega- 
tive image just developed out is dissolved away, 
leaving on the film a positive transparency of un- 
exposed, undeveloped silver bromide. Bleaching must 
be carried out until all of the silver negative image 


STEP TWO 





e 


one issued several years ago by the Dufaycolor 
Corp., which is about as trouble-free as any in the 
Morse tank. (Any bleach, when old or exhausted, 
or sometimes out of sheer perverseness, will stain.) 
The Dufaycolor bleach is prepared as follows: 
Potassium Bichromate 80 grains 
Sulfuric Acid (Sp. Gr. 1.87) | 160 minims 
Water to make 35 ounces 


Caution: Always add the acid to water. Never put 




















is removed, but no longer. Overbleaching may de- | water into acid. The heat generated may splatter f 
posit on the film a yellow stain which the subsequent the acid in your face! . 
clearing bath cannot remove. On the other hand, rh 
underbleaching will leave some of the negative image At 65F this formula will bleach out 25 to 50 foot 
on the film. A partially bleached film will be solar- rolls in eight to 10 minutes with continuous agita- 
ized with semi-transparent, brown-veiled highlights. tion. Lengths of 100 feet will require about 12 to 15 
The results are most unbeautiful. minutes. At the end of the bleach period, run the 
A bleach suited for use in the Morse tank must be — exhausted bleach down the drain. Then wash your 
quick-acting and relatively non-staining. After trying film for a few minutes before filling the tank with 
a great number of bleach formulas, the writer found water. 
fr, 
} 
) 
i 
i} 


Through steps one and two the up a fresh bleach bath and continue from the film. You must now wash 
Morse tank has been kept completely bleaching until the highlights areclear. your film in running water (with con- 
light-tight. You must now inspect the 
film under a white light to check on 


the thoroughness of the bleaching. It 


As a rule, however, one bleaching of — tinuous agitation) for at least 10 min- 
15 minutes with the Dufaycolor for- utes, or until no more yellow stain is 
mula is sufficient to remove all silver discharged from the tank. 


must be emphasized here that you can- 
not reliably inspect your films through 
the small window at the front of the 
tank, for a fully bleached film will 
look exactly like an unbleached one. 
The explanation is simple. Light reach- 
ing the film will pass readily through 
the bleached areas and be absorbed by 
the black interior of the tank. In con- 
trast to the creamy portion of the film, 
the transparent areas will appear 
black, hence unbleached. 


The only absolutely reliable way to 





check the bleaching is to remove the 
film from the tank. Wind to the center 
of the roll. Turn off all lights except a 
25-watt bulb. After removing the lid 
from the tank, you may carefully lift 
out both developing reels without 





harming the film emulsion. Now look 
through the film at the light bulb. 
Check several sections over the entire 
roll and in particular those showing 
plenty of sky. 





Ae ee — \ s\ 

Are the highlights transparent and ™ — 
re » highlights transparent < 2 . 
Mi uci are ° if '6 : Pi Sa tales After bleach, the film will appear as a developed but unfixed negative. Exam- 
free of veil? 80, FORE: ANE 08 en" ined against a 25-watt bulb, it will appear as a cream-colored positive 
oughly bleached. If not, you must mix with transparent highlights. Any veiling indicates insufficient bleaching. 
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CAUTION 
Before beginning any process, get your solu- 
tions to correct working temperatures. Use 
your thermometer to check temperatures; 
never use any solution over 70F or the film 
emulsion may melt and run. Also remember 
that fast changes in temperatures work 
against you; so bring the bath water tem- 
peratures up before processes are begun. 











STEP THREE clearing 





The clearing bath removes the yellow stain deposited on 
the film by the bichromate bleach. A good formula is 400 
grains of sodium bisulfite in 35 ounces of water. The clear- 
ing bath must be mixed fresh each time. Clearing will re- 
quire about eight to 10 minutes. Check the clearing action 
through the front window of the tank. Follow the clearing 
with a five-minute wash. Remember your temperatures! 








flashing 


Following the clearing, all silver bromide remain- 
ing on the film is converted to pure silver. Most re- 
versal procedure calls for flashing the film before a 
strong light prior to redeveloping it in any good MQ 
developer. To flash moving picture film in a Morse 
tank, you must wind it slowly past the front window 
to expose it to the light from a photoflood bulb—a 
time-consuming procedure. Furthermore, if the wind- 
ing rate is not uniform, the film when redeveloped 
may be of uneven density. 

Ideal for use in the Morse tank is the combined 
chemical flash and redeveloper. The chemical flash 
eliminates the flashing step entirely. At the same time 
it acts like a powerful developer in reducing the sil- 
ver bromide remaining on the film to pure silver of 
rich black tone. 





STEP FOUR 





Made up immediately before use, the flash is 
poured:rapidly into the tank. 
Chemical Flash 





Sodium Bisulfite 300 grains 
Sodium Hydrosulfite 300 grains 
(Please note: Hydrosulfite not Hyposulfite! ) 
Water to make 32 ounces 


Thirty-two ounces of the chemical flash will black- 
en 100 feet of 16mm film in about eight to 10 min- 
utes with constant agitation. The blackening action 
may be checked from the front window. After 10 
minutes, remove the film from the tank, as with the 
bleaching, and inspect the back for creaminess, 
which will indicate incomplete flashing. As soon as 
the blackening is complete, run the flash down the 
drain and wash the film for five minutes under run- 
ning water. 
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STEP 


hardenin g 


If your film has been fully redeveloped, there is 
little to be gained by fixing it. But the emulsion 
should be hardened to enable it to withstand wear 
and tear in the projector. A good hardener for this 
purpose is made from one tablespoon each of chrome 
alum and sodium bisulfite dissolved in the order 
given in 16 ounces of water. Since this amount is 
about half the minimum required for the Morse tank, 
it will be necessary to tilt the tank forward by block- 
ing up the back legs to insure that the film will be 
covered by hardener when it is wound between reels. 
Thorough hardening will take about 10 to 20 min- 
utes. Because the hardener will not keep, you should 








FIVE 


The use of a wetting agent at this time is highly 
recommended. 

Motion picture film must be dried on a special reel 
(see illustration) which can be easily built or pur- 
chased commercially for about $5. The film goes on 
the reel with the gelatin side up. If the emulsion has 
been thoroughly hardened (you may check this on a 
section of the leader), it is a good idea to wipe away 
any excess water droplets with a viscose sponge. 

For the first half hour, too, you had better stand 
by to ease the tension on the film, which contracts 
considerably as it dries. Also, when projecting a new 
film for the first time, watch to prevent jamming in 
the projector. 











discard it at the end of the hardening period. 

A final wash of 15 minutes in running water with 
continuous agitation will remove all processing chem- 
icals from the film. It is a good idea to finish the 
wash period with soft water if available to prevent 
sediment marks from forming on the film as it dries. 





SUMMARY 


Here is hoping you get through your 
first reversal session without any diffi- 
culty. At this point, take courage. Re- 
versing motion picture film is not 
much more difficult than developing 
ordinary roll film. It simply takes a 
few more solutions and a lot more 
time. 

The first development in reversal 
should cause you little trouble. Slight 
errors in first development either way 
will probably not be serious enough 
to detract from film quality. If you 
have any troubles at all, you will 
doubtless encounter them in_ the 
bleaching stage. 

After the films have been in the 
bleach eight to 10 minutes, it is gener- 
ally safe to examine them under a 25- 
watt bulb. Do not, however, expect to 
find a bleached film at first glance 
differing from an unbleached. The 
only way you can detect a differ- 
ence is by looking through the film 
toward a light bulb. The black areas 
of a bleached film will be transparent, 
whereas the black areas of an un- 
bleached or partly bleached film will 
be opaque or at best translucent. If 
you can hurdle the bleaching stage 
successfully, the rest of the processing 
should not offer any difficulty, provid- 
ed you follow instructions. 

Following are listed some of the 
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After processing, 
wind film on reel 
for drying. Stand by 
ready to adjust ten- 
sion on film for first 
half-hour or so; the 
film contracts con- 
siderably as it dries. 


common faults which show up in mo- 
tion pictures processed by the ama- 
teur. 

1. Films too dark. Initially underex- 
posed, or underdeveloped in the first 
developer or both. 

2. Films too light. Initially overex- 
posed, or overdeveloped in the first de- 
veloper or both. 

3. Films not transparent, but have 
veiled highlights. Films insufficiently 
bleached. 

4. Films transparent, but stained 
yellow. Staining caused by old or faulty 
bleach, insufficient clearing or too little 
washing between bleaching and clear- 
ing. Mix bleach bath fresh, measuring 
out chemicals accurately. Discard the 
bleach at the end of each session. 
Clearing bath must be mixed fresh al- 











so, and films left in it for full period 
with constant agitation. 

5. Pictures wave about on _ the 
screen. Gelatin has run. Solutions used 
too hot. 

6. Streaks like lightning come in 
from corners of picture. Reticulation 
and frilling caused by the use of so- 
lutions too hot or too cold, and fail- 
ure to acclimatize films properly. Most 
reticulation shows up around sprocket 
holes. 

7 White flashes on screen at fre- 
quent intervals. Films placed on dry- 
ing reel incorrectly with emulsion side 
down. Emulsion damaged. 

8. Black specks which appear briefly 
on screen. Water marks, dust on film. 
Dirt embedded in emulsion from proc- 
essing solutions. 
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GO BUILD YOUR 
OWN DARKROOM !!! 


READER WROTE in the other day 

and wanted us to furnish him 
blueprints for laying out a darkroom 
in given space dimensions that he had 
available. We could do this, of course, 
but what’s the use? You have to build 
about six darkrooms before you find 
out for yourself what you want, and 
you no more than get the perfect dark- 
room built and functioning before you 
begin to see how dumb you were in 
designing it. Not to mention the fact 
that if you are not dead from the neck 
up, you are constantly enlarging the 
scope of your work or changing its na- 
ture, or both, and this will certainly 
make changes in your working condi- 
tions desirable. Then, too, people’s per- 
sonal preferences vary enormously, 
and without rhyme or reason, this is 
often the determining factor and can 
not be swayed. 

For example, I knew one photogra- 
pher who did considerable profession- 
al work, and he would never have a 
darkroom so large that he could not 
stand in the middle of it and reach 
everything in it. At the other extreme 
was one who built at great expense a 
room so large that he could have a 
rocking chair in it, not to mention two 
telephones, a radio and a cellaret. All 
the comforts of home. 

The evolution of the amateur dark- 
room has been very interesting. Early 
in my recollection, Phil Riley was a 
very popular writer for this magazine. 
He once mentioned that his wife called 
his darkroom Riley’s Hell. It was so 
apt a description of the average ama- 
teur darkroom of the period that I 






Franklin 





“Pop” is the affectionate nickname 
that follows Franklin |. Jordan, 
F.R.P.S., F.P.S.A., around. There is 
no writer on photography who can 
get across so much information while 
you are chuckling with him. This 
month he discusses the impossibility 
of ever building the ‘perfect’ dark- 
room. 











immediately adopted his nomenclature 
in its entirety as the call number for 
my own, and this appellation persist- 
ed in my home for many years. 

At that time most homes were more 
commodious than now, but they also 
housed larger families so that avail- 
able space for a darkroom was pretty 
nearly as much of a problem then as 
now. And it was generally a makeshift 
affair in which cleanliness and order 
were the last considerations. My own 
first darkroom was an unfinished area 
in the attic, right under the roof, 
where the seasonal range of tempera- 
ture was more than 70 degrees. The 
next move was to the basement where 
the annual fluctuations in temperature 
were 50 degrees less. This was quite a 
help, although the coal dust and ashes 
of the heaters then in vogue were a 
considerable hazard. 

I had already built my six experi- 
mental darkrooms nearly 40 years ago 
when I fell heir to a room which had a 
closet, 4x10 feet, in which a sink with 
running hot and cold water had al- 
ready been installed. It also had a 
light-tight door and a window for ven- 
tilation. Realizing what an opportunity 
I had. I set about building the dark- 
room to end all darkrooms. When 


1. Jordan, F.P.S.A., F.R.P.S. 


done, it was a nine days’ wonder. No- 
body had ever seen anything like it in 
those days. People came from miles 
around to admire it and envy me. 

Time passed. Times changed. More 
and more people were getting interest- 
ed in amateur photography, and some 
of them had smaller families, a situa- 
tion which allowed them to put more 
money into darkrooms, and they be- 
gan to make them look like some- 
thing. A friend of mine built one that 
cost more than my whole house. Liter- 
ally. Coal had largely disappeared 
from basements, and rumpus rooms 
and darkrooms came into theif own. 
They took on the appearance of dental 
laboratories. But mine remained just 
the same while the years rolled on. It 
had many years of experience behind 
it, and it was built for keeps. 

But the day came when a visiting 
celebrity wanted to see my darkroom 
and went away asking folks, “Did you 
ever see that rat hole where Pop turns 
out his beautiful prints?” That same 
show place that used to be a nine days” 
wonder! 

Of course this remark came back to 
my ears, so I took a look at things that 
had become so familiar that I no 
longer saw them. The result was that 
I opened the door and window and be- 
gan throwing things out, and then 
started again from scratch. The most 
radical change was relocating the en- 
larger in the outer room to give more 
space to the 16x20 trays that had long 
since superseded the 11x14’s that had 
answered every need when the dark- 
room was built. At the conclusion of 
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my work, I was gleaming in black and 
chrome and could hold my head up 
with the best of them. And besides the 
decided improvement in appearance, | 
found that I was doing my work with 
considerably less effort. So I advise 
everyone to remodel his darkroom at 
least once in 27 years as I have done, 
whether it needs it or not. 

It is amazing what a difference there 
is in what people consider essential in 
a darkroom. Do you prefer to sit or 
stand when you work? So do J. Do 
you like to work from left to right, or 
the other way around? That way al- 
ways seems awkward to me. I knew a 
man who did quite a lot of fine ama- 
teur work in a darkroom that was im- 
maculate and full of most ingenious 
conveniences, but he never had a sink 
or running water in He was quite 
content to lug his water from the 
kitchen on the floor above and to car- 
ry back upstairs all his waste water 
and discarded solutions as well as his 
films and prints for washing. although 
with his mechanical ability he could 
have installed running water and a 
drain in half a day. For me plenty of 
running hot and cold water is an ab- 
solute necessity. 

When I built a cabinet around my 
sink, this same man was insistent that 
I was making a great mistake in not 
leaving toe-room under it. which he 
said would greatly lessen fatigue when 
working at the sink. Such an idea had 
never occurred to me, but a glance at 
his feet showed that they were at least 
four inches longer than mine and con- 
vinced mé that there was no necessity 
for my building housing conditions 
for his feet and having that much 
waste space that I could not fill. 

Doors are a moot problem. Some 
people go to great expense and use a 
lot of room for building labyrinths or 
revolving doors that are foolproof 
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methods of keeping the place constant- 
ly dark. These undoubtedly have great 
value in commercial installations where 
several persons are using the premises 
at the same time, but for one person 
working alone I have always found 
that a plain ordinary door answered 
all my needs. At any time when light 


‘would do any harm, the work is at 


such a critical stage that I could not 
leave it if the house were on fire. 
Ventilation is another subject on 
which there are differences of opinion. 
I used to have an elaborate (and ex- 
pensive) blower system and thought I 
could not maintain health and efficien- 
cy without it. But on my last reorgani- 
zation I threw the thing out and sealed 
up the hole in the wall where it oper- 
ated. The way I work now, the only 
time I need to be sealed in is when 
loading film into holders or tank. ind 
these operations take such a few min- 
utes that there is always enough air 
in the darkroom to sustain animation 
and keep my faculties as acute as they 
would be anyhow. When developing. 
I simply turn off the light in the outer 
room and leave the door open. 
Darkroom walls used to be invari- 
ably painted black so that they would 
not reflect light onto sensitive materi- 
als. This made the darkroom a gloomy 
place when the operator was likely 
enough to be in a despondent mood 
anyhow. without extraneous help, be- 
cause often he was gazing at “what 
might have been” except for some stu- 
pidity or carelessness of his own. Then 
some bright guy comes up with the 
brilliant idea that there was no need 
for having black walls. If your safe- 
light was really safe. said he, it did 
not make any difference how much it 
was bounced about. This seemed so 
perfectly logical that most darkroom 
walls were soon gleaming with white 
paint, and the world looked better at 
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once. The only drag on this bright(?) 
idea is that there is no light that is 
absolutely safe. Any light that you can 
see by will fog an emulsion if you 
leave it exposed long enough. Person- 
ally | have compromised on this prop- 
osition, and my walls are a real pretty 
green that perks my spirits up im- 
mensely, when I can see the walls. But 
now, for the brief periods when I real- 
ly need darkness, I have just that, 
without any light at all. 

There is one other point that I sup- 
pose I ought to mention to give this 
subject full coverage. That is the mat- 
ter of smoking in a darkroom. People 
are pretty apt to be violent extremists 
on this subject. Some live long lives of 
Spartan self-control and never allow a 
whiff of a cigaret in their darkrooms. 
Others have smoked unconcernedly 
through the years, and I can’t see any 
difference in their work. For me, cig- 
arets are a definite part of my tech- 
nique, at least when making prints. A 
puff of smoke between the lens and the 
paper when enlarging often makes the 
difference between a masterpiece and 
just another print. And when there is 

spot on a print that is reluctant to 
come up in the developer, the alkali in 
a drop of cigaret ash works wonders 
on it. So I have easily convinced my- 
self that cigarets are an indispensable 
part of my equipment and do no harm. 

\ recent correspondent tells me that 
Yousuf Karsh’s portrait of me that 
adorns the head of this department 
would be immensely improved if he 
had omitted the cigaret. Mebbe so. | 
do not profess to know more about 
portraiture than Yousuf does, but this 
I do know—-the humble little weed has 
been such a solace to me on many a 
day when photography went all hay- 
wire, that I am not going to snuff 
out now and not let it share the lime- 
light with me. 
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ITH ACCURATE synchronization 

of the speedlight accomplished 
[AMERICAN PHotrocrapHy, December, 
1950], let us now consider its use as a 
light source for taking pictures and 
discuss its application for various 
types of subjects. While it is used ad- 
vantageously for practically every type 
of work in everyday photography, it al- 
so has certain exclusive features that 
make it supremely suitable for subjects 
that are ordinarily considered difficult 
or impossible to photograph with other 
types of lighting. 

Among these subjects, clear, crisp 
pictures of high speed mechanical and 
human action are the most spectacular. 
Shots of this type are usually made 
with speedlight with but little more 
trouble than would be encountered in 
photographing a stationary object. One 
of the “out of the usual” subjects in 
this field is extremely high speed me- 
chanical action as illustrated by the ac- 
companying photographs of a bullet in 
flight (page 89). This is definitely a 
difficult project and if you contemplate 
taking pictures of high velocity projec- 
tiles, you are faced with several hours 
of patient preparatory work and the 
taking of many pictures to get just a 
few really good ones. 

Work of this type is completely be- 
yond the scope of speedlights employ- 
ing electrolytic storage capacitors, as 
the flash duration is too long to stop 
the higher speed actions. A flashunit 
equipped with an oil condenser is your 
best bet for photographing really fast- 
moving objects, and usually the lower 
powered units will provide flashes of 
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shortest duration. The average porta- 
ble speedlight using oil condensers has 
a flash duration of approximately 
0.000125 second: if you need still 
shorter flash duration, the 25 micro- 
farad (yf) capacitor may be removed 
and a 10 »f capacitor substituted (these 
capacitors are available from any radio 
parts supplier). A 10 pf unit reduces 
the flash duration to 0.00005 second. 
The amount of light, of course, also is 
reduced, and it is then necessary to 
compensate by placing the light closer 
to the subject. If you plan to do much 
ultra high-speed photography, it would 
be best to build, or have built for you. 
a special unit for this purpose. 

Flash duration is determined by 
flashtube resistance and the amount of 
capacity discharged through it. To ob- 
tain extremely short flash durations, a 
small capacitor is always employed 
and in order to obtain sufficient light, 
it is charged to a much higher than 
normal voltage. Special low resistance 
flashtubes also help to shorten flash 
duration and through their use, ex- 
posures as short as five micro-seconds 
(0.000005 second) may be made. 

Practically all of the presently avail- 
able speedlight units, while not being 
ideally suited for projectile photogra- 
phy, will effectively “freeze the action” 
of the slower mechanical speeds. Exam- 
ples of this are the photographs of the 
camera shutter in various positions 
which were shown in the December 
article to illustrate synchronization. In 
this same group, we could include shots 
of printing presses and other high 
speed machinery 


frequently photo- 













Action at this speed will be stopped by al- 
most any make of electronic flash. This 
picture of a barn owl by L. G. Rippingdale. 


The series on etectronic flash continues 
with this third article by Andrew F. Hen 
ninger. The next installment will answer the 
many questions readers have sent in on hou 
they may construct their own electronic 
flash outfits. Watch for it in an early issue 


An example of portraiture with electronic 
flash, this portrait of Nick West was shot 
by Morton Harvey of Los Gatos, California. 

































graphed by speedlight to diagnose and 
correct troubles that occur only at 
speeds too fast for the eye to see. 

Progressively slower in speed, we 
may include in the next group all ac- 
tion pictures of humans and animals. It 
is shots like these that speedlight will 
take in its stride with plenty of speed 
to spare and, in addition, provide the 
remarkable definition and quality that 
is typical of speedlight photography. 

In all speedlight action shots, there 
is one special and very important rule 
to remember. Speedlight is fast—much, 
much faster than the camera shutter— 
and to take advantage of its speed and 
to avoid blurs and ghost images, you 
must let it provide all, or practically 
all, of the illumination. This can be ac- 
complished by arranging your subjects 
or choosing your location, time or 
shutter speed so that incident light has 
a minimum effect upon the film. Follow 
this rule and your pictures of skaters, 
boxers, wrestlers, basketball, hockey 
and football games, acrobatic dancers 
and circus performers will sharply por- 
tray a fleeting instant of time and 
action. 

While this rule in general is a good 
one to follow, it isn’t inflexible; you 
can bend it or depart from it consider- 
ably without inviting disaster. You 
may be a blur-to-show-action enthusi- 
ast and, if so, you will want the slower 
moving action sharply portrayed and 
the faster action blurred to indicate 
the relative speeds. In this case, just 
change to a slower shutter speed or ar- 
range for more natural or artificial 


light to fall on the subject, or both, and 
the amount of blur can be controlled 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy. 

We depart fromm our rule that speed- 
light must provide most of the illumi- 
nation completely—in fact, we practi- 
cally reverse it—when we use speed- 
light for flash fill-in outdoors. Here, the 
sun is the chief light source, and we 
merely want the speedlight to provide 
some shadow illumination. In this situ- 
ation, our subjects must slow down a 
bit, and we need a new rule to follow. 
This time, it’s a more rigid one. Don’t 
depend on speedlight to stop the mo- 
tion, but select the same shutter speed 
that you would use without it in order 
to obtain the required motion stopping 
effect. 

If we depart from this rule, the por- 
tion of the picture that is illuminated 
by speedlight will be crisp and sharp, 
of course; but in this application our 
flash fill-in is the weaker light, and we 
will get some very deluxe blurs from 
subject motion under the continuous 
light from the sun. 

When using speedlight fill-in, it is 
rarely desirable to pose the subject so 
that the sun shines directly into the 
eyes. The sun can be in almost any 
position except directly in front of the 
subject and when flash fill-in of the 
proper intensity is used, the photo- 
greph in practically every case will 
have exceptional merit because of its 
informality and the natural appearance 
of the subject. There is only one point 
to watch with this procedure and that 
is not to overdo it by using an exces- 


Speedlight will fill in out-door shadows, as in this picture by Robert 
W. Woodruff. This and other pictures from the latest Amglo contest. 


sive amount of fill-in light. We want 
the areas in shadow from the sunlight 
to appear as shadows, but yet appear 
luminous and full of detail just as the 
subject appears to us visually. 

Without fill-in, the camera usually 
interprets these shadowed areas as very 
nearly black while the eyes see the 
same areas with plenty of detail. It is 
thus necessary to provide additional 
illumination for these shadowed por- 
tions so that the camera will interpret 
these areas in tonal values that closely 
approximate what the eye actually sees. 

With usage, you will discover that 
speedlight is a more flexible tool than 
other light sources for flash fill-in. For 
example, when using flash bulbs for 
this purpose, remember how, when 
changing either shutter speed or dia- 
phragm setting, the relative exposure 
from both flaushbulb and sun remains 
substantially the same? When using 
speedlight, the diaphragm is utilized to 
adjust the total amount of light applied 
to the film as it controls both light 
sources equally, while changing shutter 
speeds has no effect on the speedlight 
exposure but does affect the amount of 
exposure derived from the sun. 

By adjusting the shutter speed, we 
can control very accurately the propor- 
tional amount of exposure from each 
source. As we go to progressively high- 
er shutter speeds, we reduce more and 
more the emulsion response from the 
natural light source. If the sky is used 
as a background, the blue portions will 
appear progressively darker in the 
print, and if clouds are present, they 
will show up nicely without printing 
in. This effect is obtained without the 
use of filters, because by using the 
higher shutter speeds, we are reducing 
overexposure of the sky so that the sky 
portions of the negatives are sufficient- 
ly thin to be printable. 

As you get better acquainted with 
your speedlight unit—a portable is best 
for this kind of work—you will find it 
to be the ideal means for illuminating 
shadowed areas for practically all near- 
by subjects when taking pictures out- 
of-doors. It is certainly more conveni- 
ent than reflectors or flash-bulbs and. 
from the standpoint of economy, you 
couldn’t do much better; speedlight 
fill-in on out-door pictures can be used 
at the rate of about 10 flashes for a’ 
penny. Speedlight provides almost un- 
limited opportunities for the creation 
of unusual out-door pictures, and it 
would be a good plan to explore the in- 
teresting possibilities in this field. 


While speedlight is universally rec- 
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ognized as being the best lighting me- 
dium for stopping extremely fast ac- 
tion, surprisingly, its widest use to date 
is for amateur and professional por- 
traiture. There are several reasons why 
speedlight is preferred by many for 
taking pictures of the type where the 
subjects are usually stationary and al- 
most any type of light source could be 
used. The users get pictures which both 
tuey and the subjects like; to the pro- 
fessional this quickly works out to a 
matter of dollars and cents, and to both 
amateurs and professionals, it means 
the satisfaction of recognizing a defi- 
nite improvement in their work. 

When first taking portraits with 
speedlight, you will discover, one by 
one, the several desirable features that 
have made it popular for this type of 
work. 

The absence of heat will arouse 
some enthusiasm if you have been ac- 
customed to working with several high- 
waltage, continuous light sources. A 
cool light source results in a more 
comfortable subject who will reward 
you by looking reasonably pleasant in 
the finished prints. 

Many professionals say that speed- 
light makes the subject a little more 
photogenic, thus reducing the amount 
of retouching required or dispensing 
with it entirely on many negatives. 
This feature should be of particular in- 
terest to the amateur who does not have 
retouching experience. 

It takes a genius to produce a speed- 
light portrait that shows the slightest 
unsharpness due to camera or subject 
motion, and the enthusiasm of the pho- 
tographer will climb another degree 
when he finds that active youngsters 
are at last within his power, as the 
short flash duration will readily handle 
this sometimes baflling situation. 

The brief flash duration of speed- 
light is an exceptionally valuable fea- 
ture, not only because it effectively 
stops all human motion, but because it 
has less effect on the eyes of the sub- 
ject. The light, while actually many 
times more brilliant than continuous 
light sources, seems much less brilliant 
to the eye because of its short duration. 
The eye requires that a light be con- 
tinuous for at least 0.04 second for it to 
appear full intensity, so it is obvious 
that light which is on for only 0.0002 
second will appear to the eye about 
1/200 of its real intensity. 

A practical advantage of this inter- 
esting feature of speedlight is that pic- 
tures may be taken with less discom- 
fort and annoyance to the subjects. 








Ultra-speed series made by Ken Middleham with home-made equipment. 


Many more shots may be made of chil- 
dren and pets before they lose their en- 
thusiasm and become uncooperative. 

News, magazine and wedding pho- 
tographers are especially appreciative 
of the action-stopping ability and less 
conspicuous flash of this modern pho- 
tographic light as it helps them to get 
the natural unposed effects required 
today. 

A continuous light source causes the 
iris of the subject’s eyes to contract 
and present an unnatural appearance 
so that the subject is always vaguely 
dissatisfied with the resultant photo- 
graph. By taking the picture under nor- 
mal lighting conditions and _ using 
speedlight for the exposure, the eyes 
will appear perfectly natural. While 
there is a variation in the appearance 
of the iris whether the subject is photo- 
graphed indoors with normal room 
lighting or outdoors in sunlight with 
speedlight fill-in, the appearance of the 


eyes in either case is appropriate to the- 
surroundings and consequently seems 
natural in the picture. 

This holds true regardless of the po- 
sition of the speedlight lamps, and pro- 
fessionals using multi-lamp equipment 
have the same latitude in lamp place- 
ment that they previously had with 
continuous light sources. Many of them 
believe that it is desirable to have in- 
candescent lamps mounted within the 
speedlight reflectors to act as modeling 
lights. Others are opposed to the use 
of auxiliary continuous light sources 
because of the effect on the eyes of the 
subject; they also feel that poses with 
restraint are obtained without 
these sources. This group will work 
with normal room lighting for focusing 
and composition and consider it quite 
easy to accurately place and align the 


less 


speedlight reflectors once some experi- 
ence with them has been acquired. 
News, magazine and wedding pho- 
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tugraphers prefer the higher power bat- 
tery portable units and use one light 
near the camera for most of their work. 
If the camera light is detachable, some 
prefer to hold it aloft at arm’s length 
just before making the exposure, feel- 
ing that better modeling is obtained 
with this procedure. If the speedlight 
unit is capable of operating two lights, 
the extra lamp and reflector is invari- 
ably brought along and used whenever 
there is time and opportunity for a 
more elaborate lighting set-up. This 
group of photographers use cameras 
ranging in film sizes from the 35mm 
miniatures to 4x5. Those using the 
larger film sizes take fewer pictures 
and have a marked preference for the 
two lamp units. 

Multi-flash is another phase of speed- 
light photography that is achieving 
recognition because of the interesting 
effects obtained. Basically, it comprises 
the taking of a series of pictures of a 
moving subject on the same film. It 
permits the photographer to tell a more 
complete story in one picture, and this 
type of work is quite popular in the 
advertising field because of space limi- 
tations and because of the exceptional 
attention-arresting ability of these 
photos. 

There are two methods of producing 
pictures of this general type. The sub 
ject may be posed in the series of re- 
quired positions and separate shots 
made on the same film of each pose. 
Almost any type of speedlight may be 
used for this method. For rapid actions 
that are difficult to pose successfully, 


a specially built multi-flash speedlight 
is used. It comprises an oversize trans- 
former and charging circuit so that the 
storage capacitors will receive a full 
charge in about 0.1 second. In opera- 
tion, the lights are flashed at an adjust- 
able rate, ranging from perhaps two 
flashes per second up to 10 flashes per 
second, the actual rate depending, of 
course, upon the speed of the subject 
and the effect desired. 

The majority of speedlight users fre- 
quently use their equipment for color 
photography and are sometimes uncer- 
tain whether to use film of the daylight 
or tungsten type. A small percentage 
of experienced users prefer the tung- 
sten type, used, of course, with suitable 
compensating filters. 

The majority seem to like daylight 
type best, and many use it without 
compensating filters as the color tem- 
perature of flashtubes is just slightly 
above that recommended for the film. 
Those who do use correction filters for 
warmer skin tones prefer Wratten 
CC15 or its equivalent from other 
manufacturers. 

: To obtain an idea of the high in- 
tensity of a speedlight flash, consider 
how many high-wattage incandescent 
lamps are required to enable an ex- 
posure to be made at 0.02 second and 
a diaphragm setting of £/6.3. Now con- 
sider a small speedlight providing the 
same exposure at 0.0001 second at 
{/16. Obviously, the intensity of the 
light is far beyond what we are accus- 
tomed to using, either from the sun or 
artificial sources. 





The high intensity of speedlight 
probably accounts for some of the un- 
usual and widely noticed characteris- 
tics of pictures taken with this light 
source. Users consistently report that 
they obtain perfect detail in light ob- 
jects without the customary blocking 
up, and yet get excellent rendition of 
dark objects. Others mention the un- 
usual shadow detail when only one 
light is used and the surprising carry- 
ing power of the light for the exposure 
of distant objects. 

There is an optimum exposure at 
which the film emulsion is most effi- 
cient. When this optimum exposure is 
exceeded and an excessive number of 
light quanta strike the emulsion, the 
areas receiving most light do not give 
full response for the amount of light 
received. The emulsion areas that re- 
ceive light from darker objects or 
shadowed portions, however, are re- 
sponding at a proportionally greater 
rate with the result that a negative ex- 
posed by speedlight usually shows a 
somewhat lesser range of densities be- 
tween highlights and shadows. 

With so much variation in the meth- 
ods and skill of different photographic 
workers, it is very difficult to evaluate 
the technical advantages provided by 
speedlight. While it certainly is not a 
magic “cure-all” that will enable the 
beginner to produce consistently pro- 
fessional results, it does provide some 
improvement, and many advanced 
workers consider speedlight an indis- 
pensable piece of equipment once they 
have become proficient in its use. 


An advertising illustration by James Brown, Chicago, using a home-constructed outfit. 
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technical highlights 
of the past 50 years 


by glenn e. matthews, technical research editor of 
the Kodak Research Laboratory at Rochester. He 
is widely known for his authoritative reviews of 
technical progress in photography which have ap- 
peared in all of the leading photographic publica- 
tions. 

For his real contributions to photographic know}- 
edge he has been awarded the fellowship of both 
the Photographic Society of America and of the 
Royal Photographic Society. 

This article was originally scheduled to appear 
in the January Mip-Century Review number, but 
it entailed so much detailed checking of sources 
that the author was unable to complete it in time 
for inclusion in that issue. 


"Kevin 


(continued) 
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‘Flashlight’’ Lawrence used this camera in 1900 BE 
(Before Enlargers 


toward technical and 


commercial practicality 


t is interesting to remember that photography as 

a mechanical process of recording an image 

was simultaneously invented in several places just 
over 110 years ago, and that almost every, technical 
achievement we now have was either invented or 
described as a possibility within a few years after 
its invention. Long before the turn of the century, 
even our color processes were known in theory, 
though they could not yet be realized in practice. 

Daguerre perfected (and capitalized on) Niepce’s 
single-positive method (roughly comparable to, say, 
a color transparency which is a single positive that 
must be viewed under certain conditions) while 
Fox Talbot gave us the basis for a negative-positive 
process which is the common method today. A 
thousand eager amateurs across Europe and Amer- 
ica in the next decade prefigured every “modern” 
improvement. Our efforts since have been to make 
these improvments technically’ and commercially 
practicable. 

In the earliest years, it required an effort we 
can scarcely appreciate today to make a successful 
exposure. Each year since, the manufacturers have 
made it increasingly easy, and as the dry-plate suc- 
ceeded the cumbersome wet-plate and as flexible 
film and hand-cameras were introduced, more 
thousands of amateurs joined the ranks of camera 
enthusiasts. 

To some, this technical ease has seemed a dis- 
service to photography as an art, and there is no 





doubt that the very simplicity of making a recog- 
nizable image has increased the production of the 
ephemeral, the worthless and the meretricious. 

But to condemn the ease because of this is a 
superficial evaluation. The technical improvements 
have made the camera a more valuable instrument 
for both industry and the art. Photography is now 
indispensable to our culture; every operation from 
heavy industry to public communication finds it 
essential. This effectiveness is directly proportional 
to the research which has made its manipulation 
almost foolproof. 

The ease of the box camera used according to di- 
rections has undoubtedly been the cause of the 
production of an amazing number of useless pic- 
tures, but (wholly apart from the legitimate pleas- 
ure the little camera creates) there is good reason 
to applaud its popularity. The more the camera is 
used universally, the sooner will the grammar of 
the photographic language be widely understood 
and the more free the professional will be in his 
exploratory uses of his camera. 

Photography is a graphic language which is pe- 
culiar to our culture and the better it is understood 


and the more widely it is effectively used, the better 
tool we will have for binding our society together 
into one peaceful world. - 

The account beginning on the following page 
gives a detailed history of the last 50 years and the 
ways in which the laboratory men have made our 
present techniques available. As this progress con- 
tinues, we will all benefit, not only directly as 
camera users, but indirectly through photography’s 
impact on industry, the graphic arts, television and 
movies, medical techniques and basic scientific re- 
search, 








technical highlights 
of the past 50 years 


hotography was conceived and 
nurtured in the 19th century, and 

it grew to useful maturity in the 

20th century. Photography has grown 
in usefulness to.the amateur and the 
professional, and it plays an_ ever- 
expanding role in industry and science 
because the quality of photographic 
materials and equipment has been im- 
proved steadily for than 50 
years. The photographic industry was 


more 


one of the first to recognize the value 
of research as a means of improving 
its products. 

In the earlier years of this century 
the field camera with plate equipment 
and print-out paper was being dis- 
placed by hand cameras using roll 
films from which prints were made on 
1900 the 
Brownie box camera was introduced, 


developing-out paper. In 
and cameras of this type probably did 
more to popularize photography 
throughout the past 50 years than any 


other single item of equipment. This 
was due in part to their simplicity of 
use and to the improvement. in quality 
of the films which could be exposed 
with such cameras. 

As the interest in photography grew, 
manufacturers were encouraged to 
make more cameras and equipment. 
Many 
were marketed. Some of the improve- 
faster lenses with better 
shutters 


hundreds of roll-film cameras 


ments were 


resolution: more accurate 
with a wide range of spéeds (up to 
1/800 second) : 


synchro-flash; auto-focusing: double- 


built-in range finders; 


exposure prevention; improved design 
which considered ease of holding. 
The expansion of the interest in 
photography in the early years of the 
century received further impetus dur- 


Contrast of cameras is shown by these groups, 50 years 


apart. 
Kodak, R.O.C. Camera, 
Richard Virascope, Box Brownie. 


Top includes a Newman-Sinclair, Folding Pocket 
Goertz-Anschutz, 


Star Premo, 


Contemporary cameras 


at right: Ansco Flash Clipper, Kodak Pony 828, a Bolsey 
B2 Flash, Kodak Tourist (Anastar f/4.5 with Synchro- 
Rapid shutter 800), Argoflex Seventy-Five, Ansco Reflex. 


ing the third decade, when the minia- 
ture camera vogue began. Of compact 
design, these cameras use short lengths 
of 35mm motion picture film (about 
five feet) and make 20 or 36 expo- 
sures, each picture being 24x36mm in 
size. Many of these cameras are mod- 
els of mechanical precision. Features 
of such cameras include several inter- 
focal 


length, focal plane shutters providing 


changeable lenses of — short 
accurate exposures from one second to 
1/1000 second, film magazine loading 
and rapid 


and winding 


mechanisms. In 1946 there appeared a 


e Xposure 


variation of the popular miniature 
camera which permitted stereo pic- 
tures to be made. Stereoscopic pic- 
tures can also be made with several 


types of attachments for use with 





Model A Cine Kodak (1923) and Cine-Kodak Royal Magazine (1950) 


standard 35mm film cameras. 

The first precision-made hand cam- 
era using roll film, yet retaining the 
adaptability of the 
camera, 


miniature 
introduced in 1941. 
Medalist, it takes 
214x314-inch pictures with roll film 


35mm 
was 
Known as_ the 


and is equipped with adapters for 
holding film packs, sheet films or glass 
plates. A 100mm £/3.5 coated lens is 
set in a helical focusing mount, and 
the shutter has nine speeds ranging 
100 
This camera can also be used as an en- 


from one second to | second. 
larger and for copying. 

Two general types of reflex cameras 
popular with the ad- 
vanced amateur and press photogra- 


became very 

pher. The single-lens type has a mir- 

to the 

lens plane so that the image is reflect- 
g 


ror inserted at an angle of 45 


ed onto a focusing screen in the top 
of the camera. When the shutter re- 
lease is pressed, the mirror is moved 
up and allows the light transmitted by 
the lens to fall directly on the film 
plane; simultaneously all light from 
the focusing screen is cut off. One of 
the best known cameras of this type 
is the Graflex, which was introduced 
about 1901. 

Another type of single-lens reflex 
made its appearance in Europe in 
1949, This camera contains a semi- 
transparent mirror and a special prism 
which permit the camera to be held at 
eye level when looking through the 
finder. Examples of the 
single-lens reflex are the Zeiss Con- 
tax-S and Kine-Exakta V (German), 
the Alpa Reflex (Swiss), the Rectaflex 
(Italian) and the Duflex 
(Hungarian). 


eye-level, 


Gamma 


The twin-lens reflex is smaller and 
lighter than the single-lens type. One 
of the first cameras of this type to be 
sold in this country was the German- 
made Rolleiflex. Two lenses of the 
same focal length are arranged one 
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above the other and coupled in such a 
way that when the image through the 
upper lens is focused on the viewing 
screen, automatic focusing of the 
image through the lower lens occurs 
at the film plane; the subject remains 
in full view on the focusing screen 
throughout the exposure. Recent mod- 
els of both types of reflex camera were 
equipped with synchro-flash shutters 
and other useful improvements. 

\ diffusion process of amateur pho- 
tography developed commercially by 
Land was announced in 1947; it uses 
a special paper roll film that is ex- 
posed with a simple folding type cam- 
era. A finished print can be made in 
about one minute after the exposure 
while the film is still in the camera. 
To make the print, the exposed film is 
passed between rollers intimately in 
contact with a roll of paper having at- 
tached to the intervals. 
small containers or “pods” holding 


surface, at 


just enough chemicals to develop one 
exposure. As the film and paper enter 
the rollers, the pod is broken and the 
viscous mixture of chemicals is spread 
evenly in a thin layer between the film 
and paper surfaces. While the negative 
image develops, the unexposed grains 
are dissolved and reduced to silver, 
forming a positive image on the paper. 
When the film is stripped away, the 
paper print is ready for use. 

Lenses and Light Sources. Photo- 
graphic lenses were improved con- 
siderably during these years. While 
the less expensive box cameras were 
fitted only with meniscus lenses, the 
roll film cameras had rapid rectilinear 
lenses at first, and later, anastigmat 
lenses of fine quality. Typical lenses 
were the Cooke Triplet, Zeiss Tessar, 
Summitar Kodak Ektar. 
Manufacture of optical glass was a 


Leitz and 
European monopoly prior to the first 
world war. Since 1920 great progress 
has been made in its manufacture in 


the United States until today the quali- 


ty is the best in the world. Extremely 
thin, hard lens coatings were applied 
to the lens surfaces under vacuum to 
reduce internal reflections and flare. A 
new type of non-silica optical glass 
having a high refractive index and low 
degree of dispersion was announced 
by the Eastman Kodak Co. in 1941. 
One of the revolutionary develop 
ments of the past half-century was the 
improvement in hght sources for pho- 
tography. Gas lamps and dusty flash 
powders were displaced completely by 
many types of high efficiency tungsten 
lamps, photoflood lamps and_ photo- 
flash lamps, all of which could be op- 
erated with the 
circuit. The flash lamps could also be 


ordinary household 
fired from small batteries enclosed in 
attached to the camera. The 
lamp bulbs were filled with oxygen 
and a fine combustible metal-foil, such 
as magnesium or aluminum. Elec- 
tronic flashtubes were introduced by 


a case 


Edgerton in 1940 chiefly for commer- 
cial and scientific use. With this illu- 
minant, a power supply built up a 
large quantity of electricity in a series 
of condensers: the current was dis- 
charged instantaneously in a tube con- 
taining an inert gas, causing a very 
high intensity light to be produced for 
a very interval of time (about 
0.0001 Portable models be- 
gan to be introduced in 1944, an im- 
provement which encouraged their use 


short 


second na 


by press photographers and some ad- 
vanced amateurs. 

Rangefinders and Exposure Meters. 
Judgement of distance and exposure 
are difficult but essential for satisfac- 
tory photography. To assist in judging 
distance, devices known as rangefind- 
ers came into quite general use. When 
the rangefinder was adjusted to bring 
two images of a subject into align- 
ment, the lens was focused automati- 
cally on the subject. These optical de- 
built into the 
camera or made to be attached to the 


vices were sometimes 
camera. Judgement of exposure was 
aided by the use of exposure meters. 
Two general types of meters came in- 
to use—visual-type meters and photo- 
The first 
used either optical wedges, through 


electric-type meters. class 
which the subject was viewed, or a 
calibrated test-object illuminated by 
light reflected from the subject. Al- 
though the visual-type meters could 
be read with fair accuracy, they meas- 
ured only visual light and not actinic 
light. 


The first photoelectric -type meter 





was announced by Weston Electric 
Instrument Corp. in 1932. It con- 
tained a photocell which converted 
light energy falling upon it into elec- 
trical energy, and the generated cur- 
rent moved a needle located over a 
calibrated scale. When the reading was 
interpolated with the aid of a cali- 
brated dial, the camera exposure could 
be read directly. Such meters as now 
supplied by several sources are of two 
classes, those used for reflection light 
measurement and 
light readings. 

In the early years of the century, 
very few items of equipment were 
available for the amateur in addition 
to his camera. Films were developed 
usually by hand manipulation in trays 
in a darkroom, although a few types 
of small developing tanks came into 
use about 1910. The advent of the 
miniature camere stimulated the de- 
sign of several ew types of process- 
ing apparatus which found favor with 
many workers. However, quite a large 
percentage of amateur photographers 
were not interested in developing and 
printing their own films, and about 
1915 small businesses known as photo- 
finishers began to appear and offer 
to develop and print the amateur’s 


those for incident 


films. As these plants grew, special 
equipment, which permitted large scale 
sem:-automatic 
and enlarging of amateur films, was 
built for them. 

Improvements were made in many 
other types of darkroom equipment, 


processing, printing 


such as_ safelights, devices, 
printers and enlargers. One interesting 
advance was the of fluorescent 
lamps, or “cold light” illuminants, in 
enlarging equipment. 

The standard lantern slide. 314x4 
inches in size, was supplemented and 
to some extent displaced by a 2x2-inch 
size, especially after the introduction 
of reversal color films in 1935. Several 
types of projectors for these miniature 
slides were introduced between 1935 
and 1950. Each uses heat absorbing 
glass and sometimes an air blower to 
dissipate the heat, lenses with anti-re- 
flection coatings, and some models ar¢ 
quipped with slide changers and lenses 
of different focal length. Besides opti- 
cal projectors, many types of small 
hand viewers were obtainable as well 
as a few more elaborate table models. 
With such an array of equipment, it 
was easily possible to examine or pro- 
ject slides in monochrome or color. 

Motion Pictures for the Amateur. 
One of the most significant advances 


timing 


use 


of the first half of the 20th century 
was the introduction and growth of 
amateur cinematography. Previous to 
1923 no such industry existed. In that 
Kodak 


nounced and marketed a simple, prac- 


year the Eastman Co. an- 
tical method of motion picture photog- 
raphy using safety film l6mm_ wide 
that was processed by reversal to give 
a positive image. A somewhat similar 
process using 9.5mm film was intro- 
Pathé Cinema. 
Cameras, projectors and accessories of 


duced in France by 
efficient and compact design were soon 
produced in great numbers. A distin- 
guishing feature of the Kodak process 
was that it used a method of controlled 
second exposure, suggested by Cap- 
staff, by which differences could be 
compensated for in the initial exposure 
and an improvement obtained in pho- 
tographic quality. The majority of the 
film was developed in automatic proc- 
essing machines in stations established 
in various parts of the world by the 
film manufacturers. Following the ad- 
vent of color films in 1935, interest 
in color photography grew very rap- 
idly until by 1950 a large percentage 
of 16mm pictures were being made on 
color film. 

Another milestone in amateur cine- 
matography achieved in 1932 
when a film of 8mm width was intro- 
duced. Actually two rows of pictures 
were exposed in the camera on a film 
16mm wide. After reversal processing, 
the film was slit and spliced end to 
end to make a double length of film of 
8mm width containing four times as 
many pictures as the same length of 
l6mm film. A substantial reduction in 
cost per unit picture resulted. 


was 


Soon after the commercial expan- 
sion of 35mm sound motion pictures 


in 1928, quite successful attempts were 
made to synchronize phonographic 
turntable devices with 16mm film pro- 
jectors. Subsequently, sound records 
of quite good quality were made pho- 
tographically on 16mm film, although 
the cost of such recording and repro- 
ducing equipment limited the use 
largely to the professional field. Meth- 
ods of recording sound on magnetic 
tape were improved very greatly after 
1945, sound ap- 
peared to hold much promise for use 
by the amateur. 

Methods were devised for printing 
excellent quality 16mm motion pic- 
tures from 35mm films in both mono- 
chrome and color. Many thousands of 
such films and others made with pro- 
fessional 16mm cameras between 1940 
and 1950 rapidly proved the value of 
the 16mm film for educational, indus- 


and tape recorded 


trial, documentary and scientific use. 

Advances in Sensitized Materials. — 
In the early years of the century, the 
amateur used either non-color sensitive 
roll film or plates and made his prints 
on blueprint paper, gelatin-chloride 
print-out paper such as Solio, collodio- 
chloride papers like Aristotype or the 
new gaslight developing-out paper, 
Velox. An early difficulty of roll film 
was its tendency to curl, which was 
overcome by the application of a plain 
gelatin coating to the back of the film. 
Known as N. C. film when marketed 
by Eastman Kodak Co. in 1903, it was 
improved further in 1905 by replac- 
ing the black paper, used for daylight 
loading, by “duplex” paper, which was 
red on one black on the 
other. Papers of this type in various 


side and 
color combinations have continued to 
be used to the present day. 

For many years after most amateurs 


Movie film: 16mm, 9.5mm and (unslit) 8mm. 
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Action on early high-speed pan plate (1931) by Monroe Stroeker, Detroit News, by existing light. Snapshot on fast pan film (1938) 
by Byron Chatto, Pittsburgh, 1/25, f/1.5, 9 p.m. in November, using street lights only. 


had adopted roll film, the majority of 
the professional photographers and a 
small number amateurs 
continued to use glass plates. In fact, 
it was not until 1913 that sheet films 
gradually glass 
About 1920 sheet films espe- 
cially suitable for portrait photography 
were marketed and rapidly attained 
popularity. 

During the latter half of the third 
decade, public interest in small cam- 


of advanced 


began to displace 


plates. 


eras using short lengths of motion pic- 
film 


posures grew very rapidly. Such cam- 


ture permitting about 36. ex- 
eras revived interest in the practice of 
photography by the user who frequent- 
ly developed his own film and made 
enlargements from the negatives on 
bromide paper. Furthermore, new de- 
velopers were devised which gave im- 


ages of finer grain, and the resulting 


images could be enlarged several 
times more than negatives made with 
previously known metol-hydroquinone 
or metol-pyro developers. 

In these developments an important 
part was played by improvements in 
the methods of optical sensitization of 
emulsions to the longer wavelengths 
of light. Prior to 1900 practically no 
color-sensitive materials were manu- 
factured except a few orthochromatic 
plates sensitized with erythrosine. The 
first group of dyes that made possible 
the preparation of panchromatic plates 
of fairly good keeping properties were 
the isocyanines. One of the best of this 
series for red sensitization was pina- 
cyanol, which was made in 1904 and 
used commercially for plate manufac- 
ture in 1906. In Germany KO6nig sen- 
sitized commercial plates by bathing 
them in solutions of pinachrome and 
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pinacyanol, but the plates, although 
faster than made before, were 
foggy and did not keep well. Never- 
theless, they were used by a German 


any 


firm for separation negatives in a color 
photography process. 

About this same time Mees began 
experiments on making color sensitized 
emulsions at Wratten & Wainwright in 
England. Within a_ few 
months, methods of combining the dyes 
in one emulsion were found, and im- 
proved panchromatic plates were made 
and sold by this firm. Suitable safe- 
lights for use with such materials and 
better methods of making light filters 
also were worked out by this company. 
Gelatin filters were supplied in two 


Croydon, 


forms, as sheets and cemented between 
glass. 

Panchromatic plates were used first 
for the photography of colored objects, 
such as paintings, for separation nega- 
tives and for direct photography of 
nature and persons, when correct or- 
thochromatic rendering was desired. 
During World War I, they were used 
with filters for aerial photography be- 
cause through haze they gave better 
pictures than those taken with non- 
color-sensitive materials. 

The first commercial panchromatic 
film was made in 1913-1914 by East- 
man Kodak Co., but was not generally 
used until 1925. In that year panchro- 
matic motion picture negative film was 
introduced, and within a few years the 
older orthochromatic motion picture 
materials were seldom used. This trend 
was accelerated in 1927-1928 when 
tungsten lamps began to replace certain 
types of arc lamps in the motion pic- 
ture studios. At about the same time. 
methods were introduced of recording 


and reproducing sound mechanically 
and photographically. Within a few 
years the silent motion picture was re- 
placed by sound pictures. Panchro- 
matic reversal film on l6mm safety 
base was supplied in 1928. A portrait 
panchromatic sheet film was _ intro- 
duced in 1929. 

After the discovery of the sensitiz- 
ing dye, pinacyanol, in 1904, nearly 
a quarter century passed before new 
dyes having commercial application 
were developed, although the struc- 
ture of pinacyanol was established by 
Mills and Hamer in 1920. In 1928, 
Mills, Hamer and Bloch showed in 
several published papers that it was 
possible to make a large number of 
sensitizing dyes, called carbocyanines 
by Mills and Pope, which may be 
classified according to the length of the 
chain of methine (CH) groups con- 
necting principal compounds. 
Chemists in England, Germany and 
the United States then began the syn- 
theses of these compounds, and dur- 
ing the two decades, 1930-1950, many 
hundreds of such dyes were made, of 
which a fair number found commer- 
cial use. Whereas the earlier dyes 
tended to reduce the emulsion speed 
and frequently produced fog, the new 
dyes increased the total speed without 
increasing fog. 

Late in the year 1930, some of these 
newer sensitizers were applied to plates 
for commercial use and resulted in the 
introduction of a panchromatic plate 
of increased speed and improved color 
sensitiveness. Early in 1931, the first 
supersensitive panchromatic motion 
picture negative films were made, and 
they found quick acceptance by studio 
cameramen throughout the world. Pan- 


two 














Extremely fast pan film (1944), late afternoon, 1/1000 at f/16 with 
17-inch telephoto. This print from a portion of the 4x5 negative. 


chromatic roll films having fine grain 
and high speed were introduced first 
in 1933. Besides improving panchro- 
matic materials, the new knowledge 
about sensitization and emulsion manu- 
facture was used to prepare better 
orthochromatic films and plates. Re- 
search also led to the discovery of new 
substances which were known as anti- 
foggants and others which minimized 
abrasion and halation. 

In addition to sensitizing dyes for 
making better emulsions for ordinary 
photography, other classes of dyes 
were synthesized which made possible 
the manufacture of entirely new ma- 
terials having great sensitiveness in the 
near and far infrared regions of the 
spectrum. Such materials were used 
largely for scientific work although 
some infrared films were used for 
aerial photography, cinematography, 
medical studies, industrial research and 


Progress in sensitizing negative material from the original color-blind film through the 


special effects in pictorial photography. 
\ technique of making emulsions for 
photography of the ultraviolet region 
of the spectrum was also developed. 

photographic materials 
also were made in recent years for 


Improved 


use in industrial photography, the 
graphic arts, sound recording, duplica- 
tion of motion picture films, television, 
medical and industrial radiography 
and other fields. Among the most re- 
cent developments of the uses of pho- 
tography in science was the prepara- 
tion of special emulsions for recording 
nuclear reactions and _ investigating 
radiation. 
Growth of Color Photography. In- 
terest in processes for the production 
of color photographs has continued al- 
most unabated since 1861 when Max- 


io > Tro y 1c 
high energy cosmic 


well demonstrated the first process at 
the Royal Institution in London. A 
great many color patents have been 


issued, especially during the past 35 
years. Of the many hundreds of proc- 
esses suggested, only a few were com- 
mercially successful. All practical color 
photography includes certain funda- 
mental steps as follows: three pictures 
are made, each by one of the primary 
colors (red, green and blue-violet) ; 
then by some suitable method, a posi- 
tive is produced which is viewed by 
transmitted or reflected light so that 
the picture can be seen in the colors 
by which it was taken. 

Processes of color photography can 
be divided into two broad classes: ad- 
ditive and subtractive. In the first 
class, the three postive records are 
usually three black and white trans- 
parencies which are examined by plac- 
ing primary color filters in the optical 
path of the light transmitted by each 
of the positive images and superim- 
posing the resulting colored images in 
register. From the standpoint of sim- 
plicity and quality, however, the sub- 
tractive processes have been more 
successful. With these methods a posi- 
tive image composed of the subtractive 
colors —cyan (blue-green), magenta 
and yellow—is formed on a plate, film 
or paper. 

\ few screen-plate additive proc- 
esses had limited commercial use dur- 
ing the first three decades of this cen- 
tury; namely, the Autochrome (Lu- 
miére), Dufaycolor, Agfacolor and 
Finlay processes. Each one used a 
screen consisting of a microscopic 
mosaic of three primary filters inte- 
gral with, or separate from, a panchro- 
matic plate. 

For use with many color printing 
photographic and in the 
graphic arts, sets of tri-color separa- 


processes, 


spectrum from ultraviolet to  infrareds. 
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Earth's curvature is visible in this 1930 photograph by Capt. A. W. Stephens, USAAC. 
Mt. Aconcagua at right, Andes 320 miles away. (courtesy National Geographic) 





Photographs of two world wars show (above) destruction of Chemin Creux (1916) on 
ortho plate and a night photograph of Mitelland Canal, 1945. (USAAC and RAF 























tion negatives are required. These can 
be made by successive exposure in 
cameras equipped with a sliding back 
negative holder, or they can be ex- 
posed simultaneously in “‘one-shot” 
cameras fitted with prisms and semi- 
transparent mirrors which break up the 
light entering the camera and divide 
it into three beams that pass through 
red, green and blue-violet filters and 
expose a negative behind each filter. 
Positives from these negatives are 
viewed by the additive method through 
the same tri-color filters used for the 
exposure of the negative. When color 
prints are made from the three sep- 
aration negatives for viewing by re- 
flected light, each silver image is con- 
verted to a dye image complementary 
in color to the color of the original 
taking filter, and the three dye images 
are superimposed. The carbo process is 
one of the best known examples of this 
printing process; a much simpler 
method, one capable of giving excellent 
prints is the Kodak Dye Transfer Proc- 
ess (1945). 

Examples of motion picture additive 
processes that have had a limited com- 
mercial use are the Gaumont process, 
which used groups of three images 
and required a special lens system to 
project each group through tri-color 
filters in superposition on the screen, 
and the lenticulated screen process of 
Berthon, which used film having mi- 
croscopic lenses impressed in the film 
base. These latter lenses produced 
images on the emulsion of a tri-color 
filter on the camera lens. The positive 
images obtained by reversal develop- 
ment were then projected additively 
through a tri-color filter on the pro- 
jector lens. Between 1928 and 1935, 
this process was used for 16mm motion 
pictures in the United States and in 
Europe, but it was rapidly displaced 
by multilayer processes. 

For many years suggestions have 
been made that instead of using three 
separate negatives and then superim- 
posing the dyed prints, color photo- 
graphs might be made on multilayer 
films, each layer being sensitive to one 
of the primary colors and each color 
being separated in the depth of the 
film. After exposure, each layer would 
be made to yield a suitably colored 
image during chemical processing by 
reversal of the film. A monopack proc- 
ess based on this principle was patented 
by Fischer in 1912, but at that time it 
could not be realized commercially. 
Subsequently two such processes were 
placed on the market: Kodachrome in 














1935 based on the patents of Mannes, 
Godowsky and others, and the new 
Agfacolor in 1936. In the Kodachrome 
process, chemical compounds known 
as couplers are included in the devel- 
oper. When the exposed film is de- 
veloped, the couplers react with the 
oxidation product of the developer to 
form a dye image in each of the three 
layers. In the Agfacolor process, a non- 
wandering coupler is incorporated in 
each emulsion layer, and the dye im- 
ages are formed during development. 
These products were processed by the 
manufacturer. 

In 1941 another process, known as 
Kodacolor, was announced, in which 
the exposed film was developed to a 
color negative leaving a dye image 
having colors complementary to those 
of the original subject. Thus blue sky 
appears yellow, green grass is magenta 
and red lips are cyan. When the film 
is coated, each emulsion layer contains 
microscopic suspended particles of or- 
ganic compounds. These particles con- 
tain the couplers required to produce 
the dye appropriate to each layer when 
reacted with the oxidized developer. 
When the color negative is printed up- 
on a paper coated similarly to the film 
and then processed, a color print is 
obtained. 

Within the past decade other multi- 
layer color materials and _ processes 
have been placed on the market, in- 
cluding Kodacolor Aero Reversal Film 
(1940); Anscocolor (1942), a rever- 
sal process using couplers in the emul- 
sion layers; Gasparcolor (1944), a 
printing material in which the dye in 
each layer can be discharged by a 
special bleach in the presence of the 
silver image and after removal of the 
silver image, a positive color image 
remains; Ektachrome (1946) a rever- 
sal material having dye-forming coup- 
lers dispersed during manufacture in 
the three emulsion layers; Ektacolor 
(1947), a material giving a negative 
coior image having a colored positive 
mask which assured superior quality 
color prints; Gevacolor (1949), a neg- 
ative-positive process using monopack 
triple-layer films; Ektacolor Print 
Film (1950), a printing material for 
making color transparencies from Ek- 
tacolor negatives. A mammoth color 
transparency, 18x60 feet in size, called 
a Colorama; was made on strips of 
this material and hung in the Grand 
Central Station in New York City in 
May 1950. 

Of all professional color motion pic- 
ture processes, the Technicolor proc- 






















Messier 104, a spiral nebula in the constellation of Vigo seen nearly edge-on, nearly 
8 million light-years away as photographed by Mt. Palomar’s 200-inch ‘telescope. Kodak 
Spectroscopic plate, Type 103a-0. (courtesy Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories) 








Three types of radiographs — medical showing fine detail of bone, industrial and a soft 
X-ray (Grenz-ray) revealing delicate structure of columbine which hard X-ray would not. 
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Nuclear explosion initiated by a high-en- 
ergy cosmic ray particle of great mass. 
Kodak NTB3 plate at 93,000 feet. (courtesy 
Dr. B. Peters and Dr. H. Bradt, Univer- 
sity of Rochester. Photomicrograph by Mrs. 
|. Tschiderer, Kodak Research Laboratory 
Collision between a fast calcium nucleus (1) 
of the primary cosmic radiation with energy 
of at least 100 billion electron volts, and 
a silver brorsine nucleus of the photographic 
emulsion. 42 charged particles are emitted 
in this violent explosion. One ‘particle hav- 
ing energy of about one billion volts caused 
a second nuclear event (2). 
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ess is the best known. It was intro- 
duced originally in 1917 as a two-color 
additive process, then in 1922 as a 
subtractive process which 
was changed to a three-color method 
in 1932. Separation negatives are ex- 


two-color 


posed in a special camera, positive 
matrices from the negatives are dyed 
and then transferred successively onto 
a single film. A monopack reversal 
material was also adopted about 1944 
for use largely for location photog- 
raphy. A total of 44 feature-length pro- 
ductions and about 270 million feet 
of positive color prints were made by 
the Technicolor Corp. in 1949, 

Other professional color motion pic- 
ture processes known to be in commer- 
cial use included the following: Cine- 
color and Trucolor, both 
subtractive processes, although Cine- 
color announced its ability to make 
three-color prints in 1950; Anscocolor, 
which used a reversal, multilayer film; 
Polacolor, consisting of a single layer 


two-color 


printing material having three separate 
color images, two of which were 
formed by resensitization and dyeing. 
In Europe three processes were in 
limited commercial use: namely, Agfa- 
color in Germany. Dufaychrome in 
England and Gevacolor in Belgium. 
The Technicolor Corp. also had a proc- 
essing laboratory in England. 

Also made available were new color 
materials for taking and for printing 
motion pictures which could be used 
as an integral step in one or more 
color processes, A color release posi- 
tive stock was announced in 1949 by 
DuPont de Nemours and Co., in which 
a synthetic resin replaces gelatin in 
the three emulsion layers. In that same 
year a multilayer color negative ma- 
terial containing colored couplers for 
production of a positive mask was an- 
nounced by the Eastman Kodak Co., 
who also demonstrated a new color 
print material. An experimental multi- 
layer stripping film that permitted si- 
multaneous exposure of three separa- 
tion negatives was described by Cap- 
staff in 1949. After wet-stripping onto 
special supports, the resulting films 
could be developed in the normal way 
and printed by any one of several 
processes. 

Progress in the Manufacture of 
Safety Film Base. Throughout the past 
50 years, research work was in prog- 
ress on methods of making better ma- 
terials for film support to replace the 
inflammable nitrate support that had 
been in use since 1889. A great many 
patents were taken out in this country 








and abroad on methods of improving 
the making of film support. When the 
l6mm_ reversal film process was _in- 
troduced by Kodak for the amateur in 
1923, the film was on safety acetate 
support, a necessary requirement for 
home use. It has always been supplied 
in this form, and as improvements be- 
came available, they were added to 
the product. 

About 1929 a number of sheet films 
for commercial and medical use were 
made available on acetate base. Sub- 
sequently films for portraiture, graphic 
arts, industrial and scientific photog- 
raphy were supplied on improved 
safety support. However, it was not 
possible, except for limited applica- 
tions, to use these safety supports for 
standard 35mm motion picture film for 
which rigid specifications were re- 
quired for its use in cameras, printers 
and projectors. Further research was 
done, and in 1948 the Eastman Kodak 
Co. announced an improved safety 
film, of quality superior to any pre- 
viously available, which would be 
gradually substituted for all nitrate 
film made by this concern, until by 
1951 the change-over would be com- 
pleted. 

The Science of Photography. The 
foundation for much of the organized 
research in the science of photography 
was established by Hurter and Drif- 
field in England around the turn of the 
century. Photographic science is based 
largely on the fundamental sciences 
of physics and chemistry and has pro- 
gressed accordingly as these sciences 
have advanced. Research in photog- 
raphy has been concerned largely with 
four main problems: (1) the study of 
the cause of sensitiveness of the pho- 
tographic emulsion; (2) the structure 
and chemical reactions of the latent 
image; (3) the mechanism and chem- 
istry of development; (4) the problem 
of tone reproduction. 

It is not within the scope of this 
short article to review the progress 
made in the study of these four pri- 
mary subjects and other related mat- 
ters. Suffice to say that considerable 
progress has been made in our knowl- 
edge of each of them, although much 
still remains to be done in the future. 
Much of the new knowledge has been 
applied to the manufacture and im- 
provement of photographic materials 
in order to provide the user with film 
and paper products and equipment of 
superior quality more suited to his 
needs. 

(Bibliography, page 116) 
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HE BASIC photographic-optical phenomenon is that 

of image formation by a pinhole. Most of you are 
familiar with this in theory, but how many have actual- 
ly made the experiment? It is not at all difficult. All that 
is necessary is an experimental camera, some “pinhole” 
apertures and the optical bench which was described in 
the January 1950 issue of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Every experimental photographer should have a labo- 
ratory camera. The ideal type is a small view camera 
about 344x414 or 4x5 inches in size. Lacking this, any 
camera of the press type, such as the Kalart or Graphic, 
or a folding camera with double extension, such as the 
Ideal, 244x314 or larger, will serve. The two important 
features are ground glass focusing and long extension. 

The apertures need not be made with all of the elab- 
orate care usually prescribed for them. Simple black 
paper pierced with a needle does quite as well as the 
carefully made brass foil type. The illustrations shown 
here were all made with such paper pinholes. 

The first step is to remove the lens elements from the 
shutter. Then cut a number of discs to fit snugly into 
the shutter just before the iris diaphragm. These discs 
should be cut from some firm, stiff cardboard such as 
fibre paper. Thin black plastic sheet may also be used 
if desired. 

An inexpensive paper punch 1/8 to 3/16 inch diameter 
can be used to punch out the holes in the desired posi- 
tions. The discs are then pasted to a sheet of black paper 
trimmed to the circumference of the disc. The cardboard 
thus affords a sufficiently rigid support, while the pin- 
holes are pierced through the black paper showing 
through the punched holes. 

When the discs are to be pierced, the black paper is 
lightly dampened. Then a very fine sewing needle is 
pushed through the paper and twisted. This twisting mo- 
tion causes the damp fibres to mat together, leaving a 
smoothly defined hole. The diameter is controlled by 
gauging the depth of the needle. If a very fine one is 
used, the full needle diameter may be used. 

As a guide, a 44mm aperture used with 160mm ex- 
tension, or a relative aperture of £/320 is quite satisfac- 
tory. Such an aperture produces a landscape that gives a 
very pleasing contact print. 

The target for the optical bench illuminating box may 


be anything you choose. If an arrow is used, as illustra- 
tions here show, cut it from black paper and support the 
inside portions of the head and tail with a sheet of trans- 
lucent paper pasted to the whole black mask. Another 
good target consists of a circular (annular) image. A 
round hole is cut in the black paper, and a smaller black 
disc is pasted inside this so the actual image is ring 
shaped. Such a target will be shown in later experiments. 

Any film may be used. However, a color-blind type 
has the advantage that it may be developed safely in a 
red light brilliant enough to permit complete visual con- 
trol of developing. It is also easier to handle, particu- 
larly as such film usually is purchased in one of the 
larger sizes and cut down to fit your smaller holders. If 
you use a 244x314 folding camera, you can get four 
pieces from one sheet of 5x7 film. 

The exposure must be determined experimentally. 
However if you have some means for measuring the 
diameter of the needle accurately, and if you carefully 
measure the “lens” to film distance, you can determine 
a basic f-value which will give you a sound starting 
point. Remember that you have no glass in your “lens,” 
so there is no absorption. At the same time there is some 
loss from diffraction. The actual exposure, although un- 
usually long, will still be very close to the normal ex- 
posure for that f-value. 

You do not focus the pinhole. You do have to use a 
focusing cloth or work in a darkened room because the 
image will be extremely faint. Place the target in the 
light box, place the pinhole in the shutter, open the 
shutter and examine the ground glass. Move the camera 
nearer to or farther from the target to bring the image 
to the size you wish if you have some predetermined ex- 
tension you wish to use. Otherwise vary the camera ex- 
tension. The latter, of course, has much more effect. If 
you use the latter method, do not forget to measure the 
extension again as this will alter the f-value of the pin- 
hole you are using. 

Insert a film, draw the slide one-third of the way out 
and give the exposure you think correct. Draw the slide 
another third and give half the exposure. Draw it clear 
out and give half the exposure. Thus you will have three 
strips on the negative: one has received half the expo- 
sure chosen, the middle one has the chosen exposure and 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING PRODUCTION OF IMAGE BY PINHOLE 


the other end has twice the chosen exposure. Developing 
this will give you a very sound idea as to the correct 
exposure. 
A single aperture is seldom enough, however. Plan to 
produces begin your experiment with a series as shown on these 
pages. A through F represent pinhole apertures. G 
through L represent slits connecting the pinholes of C, 
D) and k. The point to remember is that the exposure re- 

inains the same regardless of the number or type of aper- 
a B. 

diameter. If you use greater care in keeping your pin- 
hole small, the result will appear like image 2, made with 


tures (provided, of course, a fixed diameter or width of 
Yr a 4ymm pinhole at 160mm extension. 














slit is maintained.) 

You are now ready to start the experimental exposures. 
The first is the production of an image with a simple 
pinhole. In the diagram at the top of this page, object 
AB has its image CD formed by rays AC and BD passing 
through a single pinhole in an opaque screen. 

If your first pinhole exposure looks like image A to 
the left, you have made some error in preparing pinhole 
A and have made it too large. Image 1 was made with 
a pinhole, or rather a round aperture measuring 4mm 





Now refer once more to the diagram above. Suppose a 
second aperture is made at the point indicated Pinhole 1, 
then a second image is formed as indicated by the broken 
lines. 

To make an actual photograph, select aperture C and 
place it in the shutter. If you set the two apertures 
obliquely, the two images have a relationship similar to 
that shown by image 3. The triple aperture shown at D 
and in the oblique position gives you the result shown in 
image 4. 

These experiments show the basic relationship of 
images formed by linearly spaced apertures. Each aper- 
ture forms its own image, and the positions of the images 
correspond to the position: of the apertures. 

To proceed, make use of the five-aperture disc E. In 
making image 5, the base of the square was slightly 
tilted, a position which is clearly revealed by the posi- 
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A year ago, AmPhoto published an article on the construc- 
tion of a simple optical bench which could be used for 
accurate tests of cameras and lenses in the home dark- 
room. In this issue, McKay begins a discussion of using 
this bench for experiments which will increase your useful 
knowledge of photography. The bench is not necessary 
for these tests, but will make them easier. 
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tions of the five arrows. The target was maintained in a 
strictly vertical position all the time, so such effects 
could be obtained. 

In a non-linear pattern, the relative positions still cor- 
respond to those of the apertures, as in I’, the last of the 
round aperture patterns. Here the pinholes are arranged 
in a circle, and when the exposure is made, the nega- 
tive exhibits the pattern shown in image 6. 

However, if the apertures in the circle are enlarged so 
that they are no longer pinholes, the effect in image 7 
is produced. Compare this with image 1. 

The cause, in both instances (1 and 7) is the substi- 
tuting, not of a single aperture, but of an infinite num- 
ber of closely adjacent apertures for the aperture which 
we choose to regard theoretically as a single one. 

Now use aperture H and set the slit vertically. This slit 
is in effect a chain of pinholes, so expect the lateral effect 
to be that of a single image pinhole and the vertical 
effect to be that of an infinite number of images, each 
slightly displaced in relation to the preceding one. This 
is just what happens, as shown in image 8. If a horizon 
tal slit is used, the same thing occurs in the opposite di- 
rection, as seen in image 9. Just to complete the series. 
image 10 shows the result of aperture J. 

Likewise images 11 and 12 show the slit apertures K 
and L. It can be seen that any one point in the original 
target is reproduced as a shape that corresponds to the 
shape of the aperture. This is particularly evident in 
image 12 where the cross form is distinctly seen in the 
target ends. 

Thus it is easy to demonstrate that each pinhole pro 
duces its own distinct image, and when the pinholes are 
continuous, as in a slit, the corresponding images are 
also continuous. This merely makes more evident the 
fact that we are dealing with the crossing of rays, as 
shown in the top diagram, and even when a large ape 
ture is used as indicated by A and G, no single image is 
blurred; the blurring arises from the fact that there is 
an infinite number of images, all very slightly displaced 
The same thing is true if a lens is used. The lens in itself 
has no effect in the actual image formation. The image 
is formed by the rays traveling from the object to the 
image surface, and for any point in the aperture used. 
there will be ray intersections which form one complete, 
sharply defined image. The sole function of the lens is 
to so bend these rays that all of these thousands of sets 
of rays will fall in the same position. 

Because these sets of rays travel obliquely—the lens 
interrupts their continuous straight path—the desired in 
tersection of all of them will occur at only one position 
behind the lens. Hence when using a lens, we have to 
place the film in this position, i.e., the focal plane. If 
we do not, the images do not coincide as they should. 
and the picture is blurred, just as in images | and 7. 

It is unfortunate that the lenses we have do not bend 
the rays to just the right amount; consequently, the 
image produced by the lens is never perfect. Of course, 
modern, highly corrected lenses are so good that the im- 
perfection is theoretical rather than practical, but the 
faults do exist. These faults of the lens are known as 
aberrations, and some of the more simple ones should 
be familiar to the photographer. 

These simple aberrations and their demonstration upon 
the optical bench will be taken up in the next part of 
this discussion. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MITCHELL, CaRLETON. Yachtsman’s 

Camera. 148pp,, 92 illus. New York: 
Van Nostrand, 1950. $5. 

In the winter weather during which 
this is written, yachting would seem an 
unlikely subject to be topical. Further 
south, it is nice to reflect, there must 
by hundreds of boats along the coast, 
lazily at anchor or using that old, but 
ever fascinating invention, the sail. 
Even in this ice-bound region some of 
the best yachting (like some of the 
best photography) is sitting 
quietly by a warm fire with a good 
book. 

Mr. Mitchell is an experienced hana 
with a sail, and he has cruised along 
both shores of the Atlantic. The text 
of the book (like his previous /slands 
to Windward) 
perienced story-teller as well. 

The book is ingeniously designed so 
that the pictures are integrated with 
the text and require no other caption. 
There is a great deal of solid and prac- 
tical advice here for any photographer 
who sails or who one day finds himself 


done 


reveals him as an ex- 


on a boat. The instructions are reduced 
almost to a formula, but a sensible one 
which can be the basis for effective pic- 
ture-making. At the end of the book, 
every illustration is-described in double 


columns, “The Yachtsman Saw 


“The Cameraman Recorded . . .” One 
identifies the picture, the other gives 
the technical data. 

An interesting and practical book. 





—from Yachtsman’s Camera, Carleton Mitchell 


Yu. Dogs. 80pp, 88 illus. New York: 
Creative Age Press, 1950. $3.50 

Ylla requires no introduction to a 
photographic audience. As a specialist 
in the field of animals—wild and do- 
mestic—she has no peer today. This 
latest collection of her work will appeal 
not only to the photographer, but to 
everyone who has ever owned a dog. 
In the index the dogs are carefully 
labeled by breed, but there are at least 
two who defy description and are 


“Just Dog.” 

That ubiquitous friend of man, the 
cat, has also insinuated itself as ingra- 
tiatingly as in actual life; there are at 
least four cats in the book, adding, 
thereby, considerable to its value. 

Even in reproduction, the quality of 
Ylla’s photography is evident. Her 
lighting captures the beautiful texture 
of fur, and her skill captures the exact 
instant for an appealing or a striking 
picture. 


from Dogs, Ylla 
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, ... THE PLACE WHERE REAL PICTURES ARE BORN 


It’s pleasant to dream away the long, dark, winter evenings. 
It’s more fun, though, to make dreams come true through 
the magic of your darkroom work. 

This you know, if you already have a darkroom. You know 
the thrill of seeing a straight record print become a real pic- 
ture... worthy of being framed and displayed . . . a picture 
that brings back the mood you had hoped to capture. 

If you don’t know the pleasures of darkroom work, or if 

! you’re going to introduce a son, a daughter, or a friend to this 

fascinating hobby, you will want to know all about the 
Kodak darkroom aids described on the following pages. Your 
Kodak dealer carries them in stock ...and will be glad to 
help you make your choice. 


| 


KODAK HOBBYIST ENLARGER... 


A complete yet inexpensive enlarger, the Kodak Hobbyist 
gives you all the basic features needed for straight 
enlarging. 

It has a cold-light Circline fluorescent lamp, admit- 
tedly the best light source for good printing speed and 


fine contrast, without heat...an “integrating-sphere”’ 
head to provide even light distribution and maximum use 
of available light ...smooth up-and-down adjustment 
on inclined column... elevation lock knob...1.4 to 7 
times enlargement on the baseboard . . . easy focusing of 
Kodak Ektanon Lens, f/6.3, 89mm .. . click stops for ad- 
justment in the dark .. . focus lock ... circular negative 


carrier, easy to load and rotate in the enlarger. 
Negative carriers are available to handle all films from 

24 x 36mm to 214 x 34; and the enlarger is easily disas- 

sembled for storage. $49.50, including Federal Tax. 


KODACRAFT ADVANCED PHOTO-LAB... 


Just the thing for a gift to introduce a son, 
daughter, or a friend to the pleasures of develop- 
ing and printing...or an easy way to get 
started yourself. This complete outfit, with full 
instructions, contains all the essentials for de- 
veloping films and making contact prints, in- 
cluding an efficient contact printer and film 
tank. $13.50, including Federal Tax. 





Prices subject to change without 
notice. See your Kodak dealer. 








MAKE THE HOURS EVEN MORE 


ENJOYABLE WITH THESE 


Kodak 
darkroom 


aids 








KODAK HOME PRINTER... 


for contact prints. Easy to han- 


dle, positive in action, and eco- 
It offers you 
the convenience of strip printing 
of 35mm and Jarger roll films; 
and it handles single negatives 
up to 4 x 5!» inches 


up to 5x 


nomical in price. 


. paper 


7 inches, 
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AZO... 


contact printing paper will give 
you prints with slightly warm, 
black tones. Six contrast grades. 


VELOX... 


affords a fast contact printing 
paper of wide latitude. Blue- 
black tone; six contrasts. 
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KODAK FLUROLITE ENLARGER... 


Your darkroom goes really modern when you install 
this versatile and flexible enlarger. There’s practi- 
cally no limit to its usefulness—for enlarging, copy- 
ing, close-ups, photomicrography, microfilming, cine- 
titling, and slide making...or as a view camera. 


The exceptionally even illumination provided by 
the ‘integrating sphere’ lamphouse, and the cold 
light from the Circline fluorescent lamp (which is 
properly balanced for color, with normal use of fil- 
ters) particularly adapt this enlarger to the exacting 
demands of color work. 


Focusing of the Flurolite Enlarger is rapid and ac- 
curate, since the knobs for focusing and elevating are 
so placed that both may be used at the same time. 
Has long-lasting, chemical-resistant neoprene bel- 
lows. Tilting negative carrier platform, with zero in- 
dicator, provides distortion control. Rigid column. 
Big, lighttight storage compartment in base for 
films or paper. Rotary-type Kodak Glassless Nega- 
tive Carriers available for negatives from 24 x 
36mm to 24 x 344”. Without lens, $112.50, includ- 
ing Federal Tax. 


KODABROMIDE... 


Enlarging Paper is noted for its speed and exception- 
al quality. Of particular importance is its unusual 
latitude, in both exposure and development. Dis- 
cards are few. Furnished in five contrast grades, all 
with a uniform rich black tone, 


Prices subject to change without 
notice. See your Kodak dealer, 
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KODAK MICRODOL DEVELOPER... 


Like many other discriminating photographers, once 
you've tried Kodak Microdol Developer you'll learn 
to rely on it for all fine-grain processing. It is particu- 
larly suited for miniature negatives from which 
relatively large enlargements are to be made. De- 
velopment time is short; there is little tendency to 
form sludge or scum. Liquid or powder. 





KODAK DAY-LOAD TANK... 


You take developing out of the dark with this in- 
genious tank for 35mm magazines. All loading and 
processing operations can be done in broad daylight. 
Sturdy corrosion-proof plastic and stainless steel 
construction mean a lifetime of use. Furnished with 
complete instructions. Once you've used it, you'll 
wonder how you ever got along without it. 





KODAK HARD RUBBER TRAYS... 


Built of the finest hard rubber for maximum service 
life. Resistant to all acid and alkaline solutions used 
in photography. Reinforced for added strength. 
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KODAK UNIVERSAL STOP BATH... 

The ideal universal stop bath preparation. Handy 
indicator changes color of bath from yellow to 
purplish-blue when bath is exhausted. 

KODAK PRINT FLATTENING SOLUTION... 
Used after thorough fixing and washing, it will help 
prevent curling, cracking, and excessive drying. 
KODAK PHOTO-FLO SOLUTION... 
Prevents exasperating water marks and streaks on 
film and paper when drying. Its wetting properties 
cause water to run off by reducing surface tension. 








KODAK DEKTOL DEVELOPER... 


A successor to the long-popular D-72 Developer, 
Kodak Dektol affords even greater print capacity 
without sacrifice of print quality. Keeping qualities 
are 50°; greater—stays clear throughout normal life 
of solution. Available in packets to make three 16-oz. 
batches, as well as in packages to make | quart, half 
gallon, and one gallon stock solutions. 


KODAK ACID FIXER... 


An improved singie-powder fixer for films, plates, 
and papers. Packaged to make solutions of 1 quart, 
16 gallon, and 1 gallon. 























... Learn the real beauty 


of prints on 


Kodak Platino 


Mipway in warmth between Kodabromide and Kodak Opal 
Papers, Platino makes the ideal paper for the average print 
..Tich and inviting in its pleasing warmth, yet retaining 
the brilliance of a colder paper. It is particularly well suited 
for making exhibition prints of your character studies and TINT 








other subjects suitable for a warm-tone paper. 
Its ease of manipulation, without any lessening of the White 
final print quality, is another advantiye of Platino. It is 
well suited to work involving a variety of subjects and 
moods. A slightly warmer tone results from overexposure 
and a slightly colder tone is as easily obtained through under- 
exposure and consequent change in developing time. Platino 
also tones beautifully. 








Ask for Platino in the following tints, surfaces, and weights: 
SINGLE DOUBLE 
BRILLIANCE SURFACE WEIGHT WEIGHT 
F 
Glossy Smooth No. 1, 2,3 
Cream White Lustre Fine-Grained G 
No. 1,2,3 
Cream White Lustre Silk Y 
No. 1,2,3 
Old Ivory Lustre Fine -Grained P 
No. 1,2,3 
























































KODAK NEGATIVE FILES... 


Negatives are always safe, 
and in easy-to-find order 
when you make it a habit to 
keep them in Kodak Nega- 
tive Files. Made up of trans- 
parent, numbered envelopes, 
bound between sturdy cov- 
ers. 100 envelopes in each; 
miniature size holds 200 
negatives. 


KODAK THERMOUNT IRON... 


Thermostatically controlled 
to provide just the right de- 
gree of heat for use with 
Kodak Thermount Tissue. 
Ruggedly constructed for 
long life and serviceability. 
It rises to full heat rapidly, 
and is light in weight. 


THERMOUNT TISSUE... 


Kodak Thermount Tissue 
provides you with a simple, 
neat, and permanent method 
of mounting any photograph. 
It is particularly desirable 
for mounting color pictures 
because its melting point 
permits use of gentle heat. 
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MOUNTED PICTURES HAVE ADDED APPEAL 


KODAK ALBUMS... 


The Kodak De Luxe Pro- 
tecto Album, one of many 
handsome Kodak albums, is 
designed to take its place 
among the finest volumes in 
your library. Padded genu- 
ine leather covers, in a choice 
of four colors, and stamped 
in gold. Loose leaf, it con- 
tains 12 acetate envelopes 
for large prints and 12 loose- 
leaf album pages. 


KODAK PRINT LUSTRE... 


Just a few drops of this 
Kodak solution can add to 
the appearance of your 
prints. It increases the bril- 
liance without altering the 
texture of prints that are 
made on matte or rough- 
surfaced photographic 
papers. 
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For Superb Pictures... inhi 


WHETHER you want an economical movie camera that will give you a 


living record of your growing family... 


a rugged and versatile com- 


panion to your travels... or a camera that is fully professional in perform- 
ance... you'll find the motion-picture camera of your choice in these out- 


standi 


movie makers by Kodak. And, as a companion to the camera 


you choose, you will want, of course, a Kodak movie projector. 


Cine-Kodak Reliant Camera For low-cost 8mm. 
movies in full color or black-and-white. The 
lens in the f/2.7 model (1) is factory-set... 
focusing is never necessary. The //1.9 
model's lens (2) is twice as fast—focuses 
close. Both feature sprocketless loading, 
slow motion; take a telephoto. With / 1.9 
lens, $97.50... with //2.7 lens, only 
$79 ... including Federal Tax. 


Cine-Kodak Magazine 8 Camera Now there are 
two. The new //2.7 model (3) needs no 
focusing, accepts interchangeable lenses— 
38mm. f 2.5 and 40mm. //1.6 telephotos. 
The //1.9 model (4) permits fast focusing, 
accepts seven telephotos plus a wide-angle 
lens. Either takes only seconds to load... 
type of film can be changed any time without 
loss. With //2.7 lens, $127.50... with f/ 1.9, 
$147.50. Prices include Federal Tax. 


Cine-Kodak Royal Magazine Camera A new 
standout (5) among 16mm. cameras, with a 
superb //1.9 Kodak Cine Ektar Lens for fast 
focusing, enclosed view finder, single-frame 
release, and multiple speeds. The movies it 
makes are so sharply detailed, they can be 
shown on screens as wide as 12 feet. With 
f/1.9 lens—$ 192.50, including Federal Tax. 


Cine-Kodak Special I! Camera This superb 
16mm. camera (6) now has a new turret ac- 
cepting any two of the many Kodak Cine 
accessory lenses. All the controls you need 
for special cinematic effects built right in. 
Two finder systems, an adjustable opening 
shutter, interchangeable 100- or 200-foot 
film chambers, and either an //1.9 or f/1.4 
Kodak Cine Ektar Lens. Priced from 
$898.50, including Federal Tax. 


Kodascope Eight-33 Projector A handy-to-use 
projector (8), adequate for 8mm. personal 
movie showings. The / 2 Lumenized lens and 
brilliant 500-watt lamp provide clear, sharp 
pictures 3 feet wide at average projection 
distance. A quality projector at only $65. 


Kodascope Eight-71A Projector Kodak’s newest, 
finest 8mm. projector (9)—with a fast £/1.6 
Lumenized lens and 750-watt lamp for 
screenings of unmatched sharpness and bril- 
liance. For super-bright movies, a 1000-watt 
lamp can be used. Takes 400-foot reels. 
Clutch-operated rewind. Priced at $97.50. 


Kodascope Sixteen-10 Projector Easy to operate, 
ruggedly built—produces images brilliant 
and crisp, corner to corner. Regularly sup- 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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plied with 2-inch //1.6 Lumenized lens and 
750-watt lamp, this projector (10) accepts a 
1000-watt lamp and any of four accessory 
lenses, from one to four inches. Only $135, 


Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector Far 
and away the finest 16mm. sound-and-silent 
projector (7) in the moderate price range. 
Complete in one case and weighing less than 
35 pounds, it combines big, brilliant pic- 
tures with splendid sound amplification. It 
uses a 750-watt lamp (1000-watt optional on 
AC) and has a 2-inch //1.6 Kodak Projec- 
tion Ektanon Lumenized Lens, including 
field flattener. Perfect tone on AC or D¢ 
from its 8-inch permanent magnet speaker 
and Kodak’s exclusive Fidelity Control. 
Permanent lubrication. Supplied with 1600- 
foot reel; accepts reels up to 2000 feet. $375. 


Prices subject to change 


Kodak 


your dealer, 
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N OUR DECEMBER COLUMN, we de- 
I scribed a suggested method for 
spotting and etching prints. The next 
step is to give the prints a coat of wax. 

Waxing accomplishes three things: 
it covers up evidence of spotting, 
chalking or etching; it extends the re- 
flective density scale, thus adding bril- 
liance to the print; and it protects the 
surface of the print with a hard finish. 

These are the materials you need: 

Wax. Most waxes and print lusters 
give good results, but many print lus- 
ter preparations are apt to dry with a 
tacky 
been obtained with neutral-colored Si- 


surface. Our best results have 
moniz. 

Small applicator cloth or pad. It 
should be relatively absorbent and free 
of lint and seams; one about six inches 
square is best. 

Two pieces of light cardboard or 
4x12 


protect the mount and edge of the 


heavy paper, about inches, to 
print when applying wax. 

Polishing cloth. A good-sized piece 
of flannel or flannelette is excellent, al- 
though almost any soft and lintfree 
cloth can be used. 

Before starting, it is important that 
you load the applicator cloth thorough- 
ly with wax; too little will produce a 
very streaky appearance. 

Apply the wax to the center of the 
print first. Use a circular motion and 
work with the print between you and 
the light so you ean see clearly! just 
which areas have been thoroughly cov- 
ered with wax and thus avoid any holi- 


When 14x17-inch 


print, you probably will need to re- 


days. waxing a 
charge the cloth several times. 

The application of the wax should 
progress from the center to within one- 


half inch of the border. Work quickly 
110 
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and get the wax on as evenly as pos- 
sible. When the print is entirely and 
evenly covered to within one-half inch 
of the edge, place the cardboard right 
up to the edge of the print and carry 
the waxy cloth over onto the card- 
board so that the edge of the print is 
just as evenly covered as the rest. Use 
both pieces of cardboard at the corners 
for greater protection. Be careful not 
to touch your hand to the print during 
this operation. 

After the edges are done, hold the 
print up to the light and examine it to 
make certain it is thoroughly covered. 
Allow the wax to set for three or four 
minutes; then using the same cloth 
(without additional very 
lightly and rapidly smooth the surface 
by first sweeping the cloth across it 
horizontally, then turning the print 
and sweeping vertically. This part is 
important; after you smooth the wax, 
the surface of the print should show 


any wax), 


no wax ridges and should give an 
over-all matte surface appearance. 
Next go around the very edge of the 
print with a retouching knife or razor 
blade to remove any wax that has ad- 
hered to the edge. Then allow the wax 
to dry for approximately one hour. 
In very dry weather, the wax may 
be dry enough to polish in as little as 
30 minutes; in very damp weather it 
may take two hours or more. Usually 





When submitting prints to the 
Standishes for criticism, please pack 
carefully and enclose return postage 
plus a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope for reply. Mail to: L. Whitney 
and Barbara Standish, 20 Fairfield 
St., Boston, Mass. 











we apply wax to several prints and 
leave them for two or three hours so 
that we know they are absolutely dry. 
When the print is ready for polish- 
ing, fold the polishing cloth into a pad 
and polish the print in one direction, 
turn it and polish in the opposite di- 
rection. Do not dig with the polishing 
cloth or rub too hard in any one spot, 
but rather try to polish with big, even 
strokes. Continue turning and_pol- 
ishing until you have a high luster. 
Usually more than one application 
of wax is necessary on matte surface 
Repeat the process three or 
four times if you want a very high 
luster. If the prints have been sent to 
a number of exhibitions, the surfaces 


papers. 


probably show minor scratches. Usu- 
ally a slight polishing will remove 
these scratches, but if the print looks 
really bad, it may require another ap- 
plication of wax to bring back its orig- 
inal finish. One of the real advantages 
of hard-finish that you can 
make your print look like new just by 


wax is 


more polishing or another coat of wax. 

The principal reasons for failure to 
obtain nicely polished prints by this 
method are: 

The use of insufficient wax. This 
can produce a streaky appearance. 

Failure to smooth out the wax after 
the first application. Unsightly wax 
ridges and unevenness of polish re- 
sult. If this happens, we recommend 
putting the print in a dry mounting 
press with a piece of rather absorbent 
paper over the surface and heating 
slightly to remove most of the wax. 
After the print is thoroughly cool, it 
can be rewaxed. 

Lack of sufficient time for the wax 
to dry thoroughly before polishing. 
Dull areas result. 
















When you are ready to wax your print, gather the neces- 
sary materials together on a roomy work table. You will 
t need four items: wax; a small, absorbent cloth to apply the 
wax; two pieces of light cardboard; a large polishing cloth 












Place the cardboard tight against each edge of the print. Rub 
the waxy cloth over the last half inch onto the cardboard. Use 5 
both pieces of cardboard to protect the corners of the print 



















Make sure your applicator cloth is free of lint and seams 
Then dip it into the wax and soak it thoroughly. Do not be 
afraid of using too much wax; a saturated cloth eliminates 
much of the danger of getting a streaky polish on your print. 










Hold the print up to light and examine critically for bare 
spots. Let wax set three or four minutes. Keeping your touch 
swift and light, sweep the cloth (with no extra wax) horizon- 6 
tally, then vertically, across the print to eliminate wax ridges. 








Place your print between you and the light so you can see 
any spots you may miss. Start applying the wax at the cen- 
ter of the picture. Use a circular motion and work rapidly. 
If your print is large, resaturate the cloth several times. 










Remove any wax accumulation along the edges with a razor 
blade or retouching knife blade. Allow wax to dry approxi- 
mately one hour (from 30 minutes in very dry weather to two 


hours in very damp weather). Be sure wax is absolutely dry. 





a 








Wax the picture from the center out to one-half inch from 

’ the border on all four sides. Work quickly, but avoid touch- 
a ing any part of the print with your hand. Make sure the wax 

is applied evenly and thoroughly before doing the next step. 














Fold your clean, lintfree cloth into a pad. Polish the print 
horizontally, then vertically, with big, even strokes. Avoid 
digging or rubbing too hard in one spot. Continue to polish 8 
in both directions until your print boasts the luster you want. 


GRIERSON'S 


word 
in 
edgewise 





RopPeD IN at the Lens Art Club in the 

Y.M.C.A., 180 W. 135th St., New York 
City, and had a very pleasant hour’s chat 
with Cass Carr. Mr. Carr is secretary of this 
club, but that is only one of his many activi- 
ties. He is a fine and prolific photographer, 
an active worker in the Metropolitan Cam- 
era Club working 
hours, so to speak, leads one of the best 


Council, Ine., and in 


bands of Harlem. The band has 
played in such spots as the Hotel St. George 
and the Towers Hotel in Brooklyn, the Ter- 
Gardens in Newark, at Universities 
Yale and Rutgers and often in the famed 
Savoy Ballroom in New York. 

Cass Carr interested me because, by and 
large, amateur photography draws its ad- 
herents from the everyday professions of 
law, banking, medicine and manufacturing. 
Doubtless there are others from the enter- 


name 


race 


Samuel Grierson, A.R.P.S. 


tainment world who use a camera in their 
free time but, alas, not too many, I fear. 
Cass Carr told me that he became interested 
in photography as a result of having a good 
deal of leisure. To take up the 
slack, he purchased a modest camera and 
mastered it. He read up on the subject. In 
due time he 


daytime 


teok some photographic in- 
ways he advanced him- 
self and, as with all of us, purchased a much 
better camera. He is now doing really good 
work. He let me look at a portfolio of his 
prints, and I can state that most of them 
would easily pass the critical eyes of most 
salon juries. Cass Carr is not interested in 
salon exhibiting, but he does enter his work 
in every contest sponsored by the Lens Art 
Club and in certain contests sponsored by 
the Council. Of course his prints are always 
included in the club’s exhibits. He has no 
special preference regarding subject matter. 
He tries everything and seemingly does weli 
with any assignment. I saw landscapes, ma- 
rines, pattern shots, still life, human inter- 
est, portraits, candids and nudes in his 
portfolio and could find no fault with any. 

He gives a lot of credit to the Lens Art 
Club. Says the friendly spirit and enthusi- 


struction. In these 





Samuel Grierson, A.R.P.S., and Sec- 
retary of the Pictorial Photographers 
of America, (to note a few of the 
honors he has earned) contributes his 
informal monthly column on person- 
alities and events in and around New 
York City. Mr. Grierson manages to 
keep up with almost everything that 
happens in that busy area, but will 
be happy to have you write him at 
1155 Dean St., Brooklyn 16, if you 
have an interesting item. Camera club 
secretaries, too, are requested to send 
copies of their organizations’ publica- 
tions directly to Mr. Grierson, who 
acts as editor of “News from the 
Camera Clubs.” 











asm of the members have been an inspira- 
tion. | found the clubrooms very cozy and 
comfortable. A nice meeting room with good 
photos all about the walls. A well-equipped 
darkroom is available. The club, which was 
formed in 1937, now has 35 members. Small, 
you think? A camera club needs but a few 
members possessing the capability and in- 
terest of Cass Carr to be a success. 

The photographs exhibited by Victor La- 
redo in his recent one-man show at the 
Brooklyn Museum contained a certain charm 
that is somewhat hard to describe. Laredo’s 
use of light in telling his picture story is 
most effective. His picture, “Morning Light,” 
reproduced in last month’s special issue of 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, is an outstanding 
example of this use of lighting. In many of 
his pictures he gets his idea over by sug- 
gestion rather than by showing the facts 
plainly—the partially seen figure climbing 
a flight of stairs, for instance. The exhibit 
contained some 40 prints covering a variety 
of subjects and was tastefully hung. 

Victor Laredo was born in Turkey and 
came to the United States when he was 12 
years old. In his school years he was the 
summer-time apprentice of a New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., photographer. Later he studied 
at the National Academy of Design and also 
toured the world in the Merchant Marine. 
His work is to be found in the Museum of 
Modern Art and in the University of Lyons, 
France, and much of it has appeared in 
many of the high class magazines of 
America. 

1 wonder if the parents of today read Alice 
In Wonderland to their children? Or have 
she and her fascinating playmates gone for- 
ever into the land of the looking-glass, leav- 
ing the field clear for Hopalong Cassidy and 
the Lone Ranger? These questions come to 
me as a result of the Modern Museum’s 
show of photographs made many, many 
years ago by Lewis Carroll, author of the 
Alice books. It was a grand show, especially 
for those of us who were reared on such 
reading matter. Pictured were many of the 
little friends of Carroll, including Alice. 
These pictures were made with the equip- 

















ment available at the time, but I decline to 
marvel over that. Carroll took the tools at 


hand and mastered them. The results 


are 
beautiful not because they were made with 
primitive apparatus, but because Carroll 
knew what he was about and what he 


wanted. Also he was genuinely attracted to 
his models; they were not props or paid 
mannequins. He mastered the use of light, 
and he knew how to pose and to capture 
an expression. With these abilities Carroll 
would have had litile trouble in producing 
worthy photographs with any sort of equip- 
ment—could even have used any one of the 
super-duper jobs of today. A good number 
of the New York critics were overcome by 
the thought of all the technical difficulties 
that must have beset this amateur of many 
years ago. While I will admit there were 
difficulties, | feel they were no greater than 
those faced—by desire—by the printers-in of 
skies, the paper negative people, the cotton 
and charcoal boys and workers in other 
complicated processes. However, after 100 
years, more or less, Carroll’s results are still 
interesting! 

Helmut Gernsheim, author of Lewis Car- 
roll, Photographer, discovered the collec- 
tion and brought the pictures to light. The 
first were taken in 1856 and in less than two 
years, four of them were exhibited by the 
Photographic Society of London. In 1880 
Carroll gave up amateur photography, and 
oddly enough, that was the time the dry 
plate was introduced. Carroll would have 
none of that; he was truly a wet plate pho- 
tographer. 


The New York State Museum, under the 
able direction of its museum exhibits plan- 
ner, Walter J. Schoonmaker, is giving pho- 
tography a very fine play. Leading photog- 
raphers will do well to keep an eye on what 
goes on in this institution. The first exhibit 
of the 1950-51 season was the showing of 
52 prints by Irene M. Heffner of Albany. 
N. Y. Included in the group were many of 
Mrs. Heffner’s well-known salon numbers, 
a number of nature shots, some portraits, 
New England scenes and miscellaneous sub- 
jects. The show received a fine press, and 
visitors were in evidence at all times in the 
gallery. 

The New York State Museum has excel- 
lent hanging facilities, and the gallery does 
justice to the pictures on display. Mr. 
Schoonmaker has future plans, and I urge 
my readers to write for information. The 
address is simple—just Albany 1, N.Y. 


Mentioning Irene M. Heffner in passing,‘as 
I have done, is an injustice; the lady is 
worthy of a special paragraph or two. Mrs. 
Heffner is a tireless worker. One of her_pic- 
tures was awarded $100 by the Ford Motor 
Co. at the time that organization was pro- 
moting the open road in its advertis- 
ing. That, to my mind is better than a 
trunk full of medals. She is a constant win- 
ner in all sorts of photographic contests and 
has an excellent salon record for hangings. 
At her club in Albany, N. Y., she is not only 
active, but gives much of her time in the 
club rooms and at home to assisting and 
instructing beginners. She has been a mem- 
ber of the Photographic Society of Amer- 
ica for a very long time, as well as a mem- 
ber of the Pictorial Photographers of Amer- 
ica. In both of these national groups she 








takes an active interest insofar as it is pos- 
sible in organizations with widespread mem- 
bership. 


Greeting many, many friends among the 
280 persons present at the fall dinner of 
the Metropolitan Camera Club Council was 
really the best part of the Halloween affair. 
Because a much larger crowd attended than 
was expected, some ate chicken and some ate 
ham. A grand show was intended, but it 
never off; the just wasn’t 
timed right. The speeches went on and on. 
Cass Carr’s band packed up and went home 
and who shall blame them! 

On the credit side. The goblins did not 
spoil the ever genial smile on Harry Haber’s 
face as he watched the awarding of the 
Haber & Fink trophies. All connected with 
this firm deserve a lot of praise for gen- 
erosity. The first trophy was awarded many 
years ago when the late Mrs. R. B. Carpen- 
ter was the Council’s corresponding secre- 
tary and has continued to be awarded the 
practice year after year. 

Seated at my table was Leo Pavelle, along 
with Lloyd E. Varden, both famed in the 
matter of color. The Pavelle organization 
donates awards to the winners in the color 
slide group. 

I shook hands with Joseph Dombroff, who 
was present with his charming wife. Dom- 
broff, representing Willoughby’s, has been 
anything but backward in helping the Coun- 
cil as everyone receiving the Metro Camera 
Vews know. Len Knops, one-time 
amateur now turned professional, donated a 
trophy to the class A club of the year, which 
Adolf Fassbender 


came program 


should 


was Manhattan this time. 


gave scholarships to various winners. To 
list every award winner, plus those present, 
would make this report something on the 


order of a telephone book. However one pat 
on the back to two girls, Doris Bailey and 
Diane Pattou, who were working at the door 


Hews from the 





like dogs. They are far too nice to work 
like dogs! 

The hanging of a show by Jogeph Breiten- 
bach in the Brooklyn Museum added an 
other outstanding event to the series which 
that museum has been presenting this sea- 
son under the able direction of T. Anthony 
Caruso. prints made here and 
abroad during a period of 20 years were 
shown. Breitenbach was born in Munich, 
Germany, and worked in Paris as a photo 
instructor. Since 1931 he has been a profes- 
sional portrait and magazine photographer, 
his work appearing in such publications as 
the London Times, Die Dame and the Illus- 
Vews. I liked his portraits 


his other work was 


Some 35 


trated London 
very much, and 
fascinating. His picture entitled “Real Es 
tate, Manhattan” was my pet. It showed a 
200-year-old tombstone in the very heart of 
New York City with modern buildings and 
construction on all sides. It told a big story 
with utmost simplicity. 
Really outstanding at the annual dinner of 
the Oval Table Society, Inc., was the pres- 
ence of Joseph M. Bing, greeting everyone 
and presiding. This was grand, for Joseph 
Bing has gone through a siege of sickness 
that would have done in man. 
Though still somewhat weak physically, he 
was his old self in other and 
every guest was made happy by that fact. 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY has just learned, 
as we go to press, of the recent death of 
Mr. Bing.—Ed. 

\ showing of the prize film, Proem, an ex- 
cellent animated fantasy in color by Leonard 


most 


many a 


every way, 


lergillus, opened the program. Joseph Costa 
of King Features informative 
description of his recent picture assignment 
in Alaska, the Far East distant 
Adolf Fassbender gave a chatty re 
port of the P.S.A. convention, while Norris 
Harkness played master of ceremonies, and 


gave a most 


and other 


areas 


played well. 


Camera Clubs 





I HAD THE INTERESTING experience of judg- 


ing the first color slide contest held at 


the Lineoln Terrace Camera Club in Brook- 
lyn, and the quality of the slides indicated 
that the members will soon be known to 
color workers everywhere. I gave Elmer 
Friman the first place award and Robert 


S. Paul third. The second, fourth and fifth 
all fell to Herbert J. Flatow. This club gives 
me the credit of starting them off in black 
and white photography by constructive criti- 
cism and well-placed encouragement. If this 
be so, I did at least one good deed in my 
life, for very fine photos come from the mem- 
bers of this organization. 

A good deal of water has gone under 
the bridge since the 1950 Baltimore Con- 
vention of the P.S.A. Talk with delegates 
and others attended doubt 
but that the affair was a grand one. The two 
the most comment within 
my hearing (1) the debate, forum, ar 
gument or what have you between Messrs. 
Fassbender and Hogan on the one side and 


who leaves no 


events receiving 


are 


Downs and Deschin on the other, with 
Norris Harkness moderating, and (2) the 


awarding of honors. The debate was on the 





pro and con of salon photography. Those 
who report on this event either liked it very 
did not like it at all, but no one 
either tells why. As for the 
awards, there seems to be no criticism; each 


much or 
trom group 
recipient certainly was worthy of his or her 
honor. However, knowing the qualifications 
of two applicants who were turned down, | 
give three lusty cheers for work done by the 
Honors Committee in connection with those 
they did pass and a good, old Bronx cheer 
for the lack of research in connection with 
the I have in 
honors. (To prove the grapes are not sour, 
| had no application for consideration.) 

Henry Bogenrief, salon chairman of the 
Fargo Camera Club, is on the lookout for 
camera club shows of merit for exhibit at 
this club. Clubs should contact him if they 
wish to exhibit in Fargo, N. D. The address 
this paragraph—no 


two mind who were denied 


is complete in street 
number needed. 

The Village Camera Club, 65 Bank St.. New 
York 14, N. Y., after exhibiting the prints 
made by members of the Circolo Fotografico 
Milanse, is sending that show on tour. Clubs 
interested in hanging these very fine pic 
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tures should write to arrange for a booking. 
The Photographic Guild of Detroit issues 
an annual report and directory that is both 
ambitious and slick sheet, 
pocket-size job, it contains full information 


all-inclusive. A 


on every activity, a membership listing and 
pictures both by and of members, including 
many candids of various events. | especially 
commend this club for listing its past pres- 
idents from 1933 to date. This is something 
that could be copied by all organizations, in- 
cluding those very large ones, prone to forget 
their past leaders 

Peninsula Home Movies 
San Mateo, Calif., 
Other programs of equal caliber are in store. 
This is a club I would in the 


Unlimited, Ine., 


plans a color contest. 
join were | 
area. 

The editor of Fotomic Facts, publication of 
the Science Museum Photographic Club, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., pleases me by red-penciling cer- 
tain which feels will be of 
cial interest t) me. She is Norma Connor of 
Kenmore, N. Y., and the assistant editor is 
Walter C. Van Buren. I note in this very 
fine and easy-to-read sheet that Alfred Wat- 
son, a winner in the 30th Annual Competi- 
tion of AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, is a very 
active member of the club. 

The Berkeley (Calif.) Camera Club sent me 
its current Shutter and to make certain that 
I am hep to all that cooks within its club- 
rooms, sent me several back issues to bring 
me up to date. I appreciate it, and I like the 
fact that they mailed them to the correct 
address. (Other clubs, please note that last 
Berkeley big 
way. John Paul Edwards, a famous man in 


items she spe- 


sentence.) does things in a 
photography since about 1913, was a judge 
at one recent print contest. G. Paul Bishop 
lectured on “The Philosophy Behind the 
Making of Portraits.” Arthur Ojeda, pres- 
ident of the Photographic Society of San 
Francisco, judged. 

The Miniature Camera Club (New York) 
decided to honor one of its founding mem 
bers, Carl N. Sanchez, Jr., and the result was 
a “Carl Sanchez Night” at that club on Nov. 
27. The affair received the best promotion 
of any club affair in the entire country in 
many a day. The sponsoring committee, with 
Jack A. Goldsack and Joseph A. Bernstein 
handling things, seemed to be well versed in 
the ways of the late P. T. Barnum. 

Since | was last heard from, I have had the 
pleasure of speaking at the Central Lens 
Club of Brooklyn. Membership is composed 
of the young ladies of the Central Branch 
Y.W.C.A., and so I indeed charmed 
when Ruth Bissell invited me to address the 
The group is a lively one and 
well known 


was 


organization 
lists 
Dreyer, 


amateurs as Doris 
Fischer, Mary 
Idena Powell on its roll of 
Powell, incidentally, has but 
East after a years 
San Francisco. She brought in a very favor 


suc h 
Eleanor Henderson 
and members. 
Miss 


returned 


recently 
few sojourn in 
able report of camera club activitiesyin that 
city 

scheduled to discuss those 
one should consider in evaluating a print. | 
fear that I digressed a good deal, but the 
girls did not seem to mind. I was told that 


| was points 


my talk inspired many. I hope this is true, 
for the scheduled subject was really a tough 
least for one who has no faith in 
the fixed rules, charted ratings and other 
stipulated specifications adhered to by many 
I was also asked to discuss some of 


one—at 


critics 
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the prints made by the members. The quality 
of their work was astounding, leaving me little 
to offer in the way of criticism. 

The Minneapolis Council of Camera Clubs 
has collected data on the feelings of the con- 
tributors in the matter of salons and salon 
judgings. They sent out questionnaires—how 
many I do not know. In reply 90 percent fa- 
vored a $1 entry fee. A jury selected from 
the membership of the sponoring club was 
favored by 80 percent; ditto with the addi- 
tion of local person who was not a 
club member, by 8 percent; again ditto but 
with the addition of one person from a dis- 
tance, by 7 


one 


percent; a jury all of whose 
from distant points, by 2 
percent; judges from the city but not from 
the club, by 3 percent. As a result of the 
findings, the Council states, “We do not be- 
lieve that the expense of foreign judges 
can be justified, nor do we believe they 
would be better judges. We know from ex- 
perience with the best local judges (outside 
of our members), that they are not as com- 
petent to judge color slides as the best of 
our club members who judge sildes every 
month.” 

1 barged in at the judging of the Empire 
State Building Amateur Photo Contest, 
where Edward Bailey of the Jamaica Cam- 
era Club, representing the Metropolitan 
Camera Club Council, Inc., was master of 
ceremonies. The jury consisted of Mae 
O'Meara, president of the Art League of 
Long Island, Tony Venti, photo illustrator, 
and Hans Kaden, pictorialist. They were 
very fair and gave every print thoughtful 
consideration. I for one am in accord with 
the selections and do think they picked the 
best in the proper order. First prize of $50 
went to W. L. Leonhardt of New York; 
second of $25 to Eleanor Allen of Brooklyn; 
third of $15 to W. Arthur Young of Webster, 
N. Y. Honorable mentions of $10 each were 
won by Manley L. Ross of Niagara Falls, 
Sidney Lehman of Manhattan and Otto Lit- 
zel of New York. Mr. Litzel 
the honorable mentions. There were 
150 prints entered, and the makers came 


members came 


won two of 


some 


To the Highest Tribunal 
Levon E. Roubian 


from all parts of the United States and from 
overseas, too. Besides the main prizes there 
were 25 awards of tickets to the Observa- 
tion Tower. 

It is nice to note that Cameragrams of the 
Montreal Camera Club takes advantage of 
the excellent advice of “Pop” Jordan given 
in AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY and reprints his 
words on print washing. 

Mabel Young of the Fort Dearborn Camera 
Club says that of the 60 persons who asked 
for information on club outings, 30 actually 
attended one or more. Is that good or bad? 
Congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. Carl S. 
Whittier of Salem, Mass., who have stuck to 
their hobby of photography for more than 
20 years. Recently they lectured at the North 
Shore Camera Club in Salem, and_ illus- 
trated with pictures taken from 1924 to date. 
The Boston Camera Club will run a series 
of four future 
Thursday evenings beginning on Jan. 25. 
The speakers will be Lee Ellis on Advance 
Printing Technique, Cecil B. Atwater on Pa- 
per Negatives, L. Whitney Standish on 
Chalking and Dye Retouching and Richard 
C. Cartwright on Mediobrome and Local 
Print Reduction. The series is open to all 
interested. Write to Edward P. Harding, 15a 
St. Mary’s Court, Brookline, Mass., for fur- 
ther. particulars. 

The P.S.A. has assembled print shows from 
foreign countries to be loaned for exhibit to 
camera clubs in America. Some of the shows 
available are a one-man exhibit by Francis 
Wu of China, an Italian show from the Ital- 
ian Federation of Photographers, a show 
from Sweden and a show from Hong Kong. 
No fee, but clubs are expected to pay trans- 
portation costs in U.S.A. For details write to 
Dr. Glenn Adams, 9 E. 3rd St., Cincinnati 
2, Ohio. Another good effort on the part of 
the P.S.A. is the tape recorded lectures il- 
lustrated by 2x2 black and white slides, 
which clubs may obtain for a nominal fee. 
A list of topics and speakers and other re- 
lated information may be had from Dr. C. F. 
Cochran, 3946 L No. Lawnsdale Ave., Chi- 
cago 18, III. 


lecture-demonstrations on 


Study of the Supreme Court steps, 
Washington. From a one-man show in 
Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences. 








































‘lo Pal 


Irene M. Heffner 


Hung in every salon in which it has been 
entered. She is member of Albany (N.Y. 
Camera Club, has exhibited prints widely. 


Brooklyn Bridge 
Ruth Bissell 


From the Central Lens Club (Brook- 


Folk Singer, USA lyn), this also has been exhibited 
Edith Worth in Birmingham, England, recently 


The subject is a western cowboy, 
seen on a recent tour of the U.S. 





Real Estate, New York 
Joseph Breitenbach 






From a recent, popular one-man 


show at Brooklyn Museum 
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Salons 


Please 





calendar notices at 
least eight weeks in advance of publication 
to: The Editor, AmMericAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
121 Fifth Ave. So., Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

6th Port Colborne International Exhibi- 
tion of Photography. Four prints, $1. Closes 
March 3. P.S.A. rules. Information from: 
Dr. G. B. White, 239 Sugarleaf St., Port 
Colborne, Ontario, Canada. 

3rd Reading International Exhibition of 
Photography. Closes Mar. 12. Four prints 
and four color slides, $1 each section. P.S.A. 
rules. Information from: August J. Heid- 
rich, Central Y.M.C.A., Reading, Penna. 

1951 Seattle International Exhibition of 
Photography. Closes Mar. 15. Four prints, 
$1. P.S.A. rules. Information from: Ray B 
Pollard, Salon Secretary, 4063 56th Ave. 
S.W., Seattle 6, Washington. 

14th South African Salon of Photogra- 
phy, Johannesburg. Also exhibited at Port 
Elizabeth, Durban and _ Pietermaritzburg. 
Closes March 15. Four prints, $1 or 5/-. In- 
formation from: Hon. Salon Secretary, P.O. 
}ox 7024, Johannesburg, So. Africa. 

2nd Exposicao Mundial de Arte Foto- 
grafica. Closes Mar. 30. 


submit salon 


Four sections: pic- 
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torial black and white color 
press black and white prints; 
parencies, $] each section. Information from: 
Ila Expusicao Mundial de Arte Fotografica, 
Caixa Postal 118, Niteroi, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

7th Louisville International Salon of 
Photography. Close March 31. Two sections: 
Pictorial prints, limit four, $1; color slides, 
four 2x2, $1, Information on pictorial prints 
from: Ernest T. Humphrey, 4722 Burkley 
Ave., Louisville 8, Ky. Slide information 
from: Miss Catharine J. Wiley, 2082 Doug- 
las Blvd., Louisville 8, Ky. 


prints; prints; 


color trans- 


2nd international Festival of Color 
Slides sponsored by the International Fed- 
eration of Photographie Art at Turin, Italy. 
March 31. Four 2x2 slides and/or 
four others, maximum 312x454. Information 
from: Dr. Renato Fioravanti, Societa Foto- 
grafica Subalpina, Via Bogino 25, Turin, 
Italy. 

2nd Halifax International Color Slide 
Exhibition. Closes May 1. Entry fee, $1 
(checks should include exchange). PSA 
rules. Information from: Russell E. Heffler, 
P.O. Box 103 Bedford, Halifax Co., Nova 
Scotia, 


Closes 


Canada. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: 10c per word prepaid, 5% discount for 
6 consecutive insertions. Each item, including 
name and address, counts as one word. Num- 
bers in a series count as one word (i.e., 512 
White St., counts three words — 4 for $1.00, 
counts as three words). Zone numbers free. 
Ads received by 15th of each month will ap- 
pear in second following issue. Mail to CLAS- 
SIFIED AD DEP’T, AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 
491 Fifth Avenue So., Mi polis 15, Mi ta. 


Expert retouching to make your portraits superb. 
$1 per head; additional heads same negative 50c 
each. Prices reasonable for restoration of dam- 
aged or faded prints, alterations to negatives. 
Prompt service. John Ervin, 2629 N. Potomac St., 
Arlington, Va. 





SLIDES 


CARLSBAD CAVERNS. New issue_interior color 
slides. Sample 50c. Catalog 5c. “TEX” HELM, 
Dept. APS, Carlsbad, N. M. 

35mm colored transparencies of Atlanta, Savan- 
nah, Macon, Augusta, and other interesting Geor- 
gia cities. List 3c. Southern Colorslides, Box 584, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


RARE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. Oldest photo- 
graphic business in the west. Stock and equip- 
ment include priceless negatives of famous pic- 
tures. Unusual chance to buy established Pit 
shop showing 25% net. A & B pouty, 18 Ea 
Colorado Ave., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


CAMERAS 
GARY CAMERA, 619 Washington, Gary, Indiana, 


may have what you want. Visit or write us. Deal- 
ers with Ansco, Bell & Howell, Eastman, Graflex, 
Leica, qhealist, etc. Open Sundays and holidays 














The Opti. Shop has the new Videon stereo cam- 
era. Check these features. Matched 35mm _ Ilex 
Stereon coated lenses. All controls simplified. 
Built in flash synchronization. The price of this 
Opti-Shop recommended, Opti-Shop guaranteed 
excellent stereo picture taker is just $99.50. 
The Opti-Shop, p O. Box 209, Kewanee, Til. 


B & W Slides made. 6 for $1.00. Send negatives 
or photo. Holders included FREE. Wineholt 
Photo, Woodbine 11, Penna. 

THE WORLD in 2x2 color slides. Western 
scenics, national monuments, parks, cacti, flowers. 
Models in landscapes. Photomicrographs of rare 
and beautiful formations in agates. Stereo. Eight 
only $1.95. Four samples, literature $1.00. Dave 
Harris, 2401 Pittsburg, El Paso, Texas. 

COLOR SLIDES. Post-war Germany. 
butterflies, wild flowers of Indiana. Free lists. 
Slides 40c. Bryan Allen, 2715 Beverly, Gary, Ind. 
STEREO REALIST COLOR SLIDES CARLS- 
BAD CAVERNS, Old Mexico, Desert Flowers, 
others. Sample 75c. ‘e-—: 5c. “TEX” HELM, 
Dept. APSR, Carlsbad, N 6 

BEAUTIFUL color slides 

Write today for free list. 
Gallatin, Tenn. 

2x2 slides from any size negative 15c, 
30c. Quality work, prompt delivery. 
Slide Service, 1001 West Brooks, 








Landscapes, 








— all over the world. 
Oakley Photo Service, 





from print 
Projection 
Norman, Okla. 





INSTRUCTIONS 


FREE. Photography Lighting Booklet. Shows 6 
basic lighting set- we for bette ‘. pictures and Ero 
ave Ae results. Write today. Germain School of 
Photography, og. X, Broadway, New York City 


MOVIES 


CARLSBAD CAVERNS, The Antarctic, 
Island, others. 8mm 16mm Home Movie 
Carlsbad Cavern sample color film $1.50, 
8mm 16mm. Catalog 5c. “TEX” HELM, 
APM, Carlsbad, N. M. 
RENT SOUND films for less. Send dime for de- 
tails. Club, P. O. Box 747, Hamilton, Ohio. 
FANTASTIC BUT — . . . 8 dimensional 
16mm home movies. work in your existing 
movie projector. Send ™ 00 for 6 ft. sample strip 
(this dollar applies to purchase of full movie 
later) & catalog. Hormer-Cooley Productions, Inc., 
6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, 


PAPER AND FILM 
DUFAYCOLOR films, retail, wholesale. All sizes. 
Example 4x5, $7.84 dozen sheets. #127, 35 mm, 


1.25 roll. Continental L p Bement. g Box 44, San 
Francisco 1, Calif. 


PRINTING 
DOUBLEWEIGHT enlargements, 5x7, 20c; 8x10, 
35c. Expert film processing. Webster Photo Lab., 
Box 224, Gracie Station, New York 28 
BEAUTIFUL Photomurals from your negatives. 
Details free. Dale, RCS Studios, 123 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill 
SOMETHING new. Blue and 
Six for 25c. LUTTS, Box 211, 


REPAIRS 











Pitcairn 
‘ravels 
specify 
Dept. 


























white reprints, 
Ontaria, Calif. 








48 Hour Precision Camera Repair Service on 
in a most completely 


everything, still and cine, 
equipped laboratory. All timing by electronic de- 
vices and all work guaranteed. “You send it, 
we'll repair it.” The Mills Photographic Engi- 
neering Laboratory. 1857 N. Western Ave., Dept. 
AMP. Hollywood 27, Calif. 


RETOUCHING 
RETOUCHING expert 
200 West 86th St., 
For the 


to the 
Place, 








mail service. M. Henis, 
New York 24 

finest in Retouching send your negatives 
Enterprise Retouchers, 3325 W. 23rd 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 





VACATION COLOR SLIDES, 
Southwest, travel, science. le 
30c). Kelly E. Choda, Box 5, Los Alamos, N. M 
STEREO-REALIST slides galore, scenics, 
featuring realist aerial slides shot with 4 mile 
inter-ocular . Amazing! Send 50c in stamps 
or coin for sample slide & catalog (request Item 
R). Horner-Cooley Eromecions, Inc., 6356 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

AGF ACOLOR 35mm a Movies processed. 
35mm $2.00. Continental Laboratories, Box 44 
San Francisco 1, Calif. 
COLOR SLIDES, 35mm or 
National Parks, U. S. A., Foreign, Arts. Sample 
& catalog 25c. Slides, Box 206, La Habra, Calif. 
TRAVELS IN WONDERLAND. Breathtaking 
color and beauty never before filmed. 2x2 eight 
$1.95. Three samples, literature $1.00. Dealers. 
Rentals. Dave Harris, 2401 Pittsburg, El 
Paso, Texas. 


SLIDE. MOUNTS. 


national parks, 
Free list (with sam 











Stereo. California, 








Robot, standard, Mercury, 
single 16mm, Viewmaster, keyhole, Bata circles, 
heart, etc. Attractive assorted rtures, 60, 
$1.00. 2x2 exclusively. GEMounts, 3 17-A Sheri- 
dan, Detroit 13 

ALASKA’S FINEST COLORSLIDES. 
nature, wildlife. 
Pass, Alaska. 
BELIEVE IT OR NOT! 2x2 Stereo Slides for 
screen projection in your existing 2x2 slide pro- 
iector. Send 25c for sample stereo slide & cata- 
log (request Item A). Horner-Cooley Productions, 
Inc., 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
SLIDES EXCHANGED, send 10 and $1.00, re- 
ceive 12 same classification. Modart Studios, Box 
86. Hollis 7. New York. 

MONTREAL, Quebec, Ottawa, Gaspe, 
Saguenay Lists, sample 50c. Paven, 
Ave.. St. Lambert, Quebec, Canada. 


WANTED 


LEICAS and its gadgets. Colortone, Martine Ave., 
White Plains, N. Y 





Scenery, 
Free list. Robert A. Hall, Moose 











Maritimes, 
76 Lore 











MISCELLANEOUS 


SOUARE DANCE instructions. 50 dances, $1.00. 

Eddie Priest, P. O. Box 251, Evanston, Illinois. 

“HOW to Start a Successful Mail Order Busi- 

ness.” The guide to sound, profitable mail mer- 

peaches. 25c. Manhattan House, P. O. Box 
)-F, New York 28, N. Y. 
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The pages that follow comprise the most complete listing of all billing for any books. If you can not find a title listed here but 
English language books on the subject of photography issued by would like information on any photographic book, please send the 
publishers of the United States and England. Through the Book inquiry direct to our Book Department. Since there are new books 
Department of American Photography you can order and receive constantly being issued and older books being revised and re- 
any of these books by return shipment in all but a very few issued, American Photography invites you to make full use of the 
exceptional cases. Prices as listed are effective as of November 1, up-to-the-minute card index maintained in our files. New catalogs 
1950. In the event of changes by any publishers, American Pho- are issued twice annually; send your name if you would like to be 
tography will notify purchasers of change before shipping and/or kept on our permanent mailing list. 





cose vene THE 1951 AMERICAN ANNUAL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Franklin 1. Jordan, editor — No photographic library can 
be considered complete without the current issue of America’s 
oldest photographic annual — the American Annual of Photogra- 
phy. Consistently for 65 years it has been characterized by the 
kind of factual information that helps to improve your photo 
technique. Check this listing of the 1951 contents: Photography 
as an Avocation—Dr. Max Thorek; Cinematography as a 
Graphic Art — Peyton M. Stallings; Hydrogen lon Concentration 
— Allen R. Greenleaf; Pictures in the Fog — Jack Wright; Pho- 
tography and Criminalistics — C. E. O'Hara & J. W. Osterberg; 
Marine Photography — J. R. Hogan; Photography in Moonlight —G. A. Cloud; Masking Cor- 
rection — E. M. Symes; Photography Speaks in College Research — A. B. Christman; Down 
on the Farm — Georgia Engelhard; Using the Swing Back—W. W. DeAtley; 64 Pictorial 
Illustrations with comments by Jordan; Who’s Who in Photography, the statistical tabula- 
tion of salon records of leading pictorialists all over the globe. 
240 pages, 7'4x9%, profusely illustrated. CLOTH COVER $4.00 PAPER COVER $3.00 


AMERICAN ANNUALS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
1948 1949 1950 


Here is a special opportunity to add three valuable volumes to your library of photo- 
graphic fact. Each yearly volume contains nearly 100 of the finest contemporary pictorial 
illustrations complete with commentary and technical data . . . PLUS important discussions 
of photographic subjects from the mixing of photographic solutions to making snow prints 
. . « PLUS studies of work by men like Alexander Keighley, Yousuf Karsh and Jose Ortiz- 
Echague .. . 


Any one year — $1.00 Any two years — $1.50 All three — $2.00 


NATURAL COLOR 


PROCESSES CONTENTS 


by Carlton E. 

Dunn —The fa- 

- 5s mous book that 

gives color work- 

ers the complete 

information need- 

ed to produce 

prints through any 

of the color proc- 

esses available at 

the present time : 

. .. now in its fifth er See page 

edition. A “how Data ormulas page 

to” guide that 

gives you compre- 

hensive coverage of the practical as well wv page 

as the technical side of color photography, 

including methods that can be used to vary 

processing to partially correct for exposure 
and other errors. 





page 


page 








286 pages, 5!4x8, cloth. $5.00 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS 
AND FORMULAS 


by Wall and Jordan — This readable book 
is the greatest time saver ever introduced to 
the serious photographer — professional or 
amateur. Every formula of proven worth has 
been recorded for your use. The entire field 
of photography has been periodically can- 
vassed to give the reader the most practical 
thought and development in current photo- 
graphic technique. 
Facts are presented 
clearly and accu- 
rately to make it the 
most valuable refer- 
ence for your dark- 
room. Begun forty 
years ago, constant- 
ly revised and new 
editions have been 
demanded year aft- 
pyolovn” er year. Present ver- 
; ragls sion by “Pop” Jor- 
“onli dan of American 

qnl ne Photography staff. 
374 pages, 6x9'%, 
cloth. $5.c0 


MASTERWORKS SERIES 


Masterpieces From 

The American Annual 

How you can benefit from the study of works 
that have been judged for all-around excel- 
lence is determined by how readily you pro- 
ject yourself into the spirit of the author. 
Here is the opportunity to try. 82 pages con- 
taining 72 illustrations and comments; 71x 
9%; paper cover, spiral bound. $1.50 
Pictorial Figure Photography 

No photographic subject is more controver- 
sial than the nude. Yet no other subject is 
more challenging. In answer to the question, 
“Does the photographer ever succeed with 
this subject?” is this collection representing 
the best efforts over a span of nearly 50 
years. 80 pages with 52 illustrations; 7x 
9%; paper cover, spiral bound. $2.00 
Masterpieces From 

American Photography 

If pictures are made to enjoy (and who will 
say they are not), how long does impact 
actually remain in a print to lend its weight 
as an attention getter and holder? Reviewing 
these 73 prints covering a period of almost 
50 years of American Photography will either 
confirm your judgment . . . or awaken you. 
82 pages, 7%x9%, paper cover, spiral 


bound. $1.50 








*‘ AMATEUR PHOTOGRA- 
PHER’S HANDBOOK 


by Aaron Sussman, revised by Bruce 
Downs — For sixteen years this volume has 
been in demand for general instruction in 
photography. The most practical book for 
the beginner who is anxious for help in 
everything from facts on camera to choice of 
subjects. 448 pages, illustrated, 6x9, cloth 
cover. $3.75 


HANDBOOK OF 
BETTER PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Zev Pressman and Paul Lamle — 
The comprehensive, crystal clear handbook 
for all camera owners. Down to earth, load- 
ed with practical hints, how-to do-its, and 
125 how-to-shoot-it illustrations and dia- 
grams to show you the RIGHT way to take 
good pictures. 159 pages, 8x10'4. 

Paper cover—$1.98 Cloth—$3.00 


BOYS BOOK 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Edwin M. Teale — Often used as a text 
in junior and senior high schools, here is the 
simple story of photography that gives the 
beginner a groundwork on which to build. 
How to make pinhole camera; how to buy a 
camera and other basic hints. 252 pages of 
instructions and diagrams. $3.00 


COMPLETE INTRODUC- 
TION TO PHOTOGRAPHY 


by J. Harris Gable — A real guide to set 
up the nonprofessional beginner who would 
like to become serious about photography. 
Covers equipment, technique and subject 
matter and includes a laboratory manual of 
formulas and index of photography. 270 
pages. $3.50 


PHOTOGRAPHY AND 
THE AMERICAN SCENE 


by Robert Taft — ‘Photography affects the 
lives of modern individuals so extensively 
that it is difficult to enumerate all its uses.” 
Following that introduction, the author pro- 
ceeds to relate most comprehensively the ef- 
fects of photography on our social history as 
well as the effect of social life upon the 
progress of photography. The only book of 
its kind. 516 pages, profusely illustrated, 
7x10. $3.85 





PHOTO GUIDES 


All About Architecture 
About Composition 
About Daylight Indoors 
About Exposure 
About Filters 
About Focusing 
About Landscapes 

All About Making 

Enlargements 

All About One Lamp 

All About Portraits 

All About the Right Moment 

All About the Second Lamp 





ELEMENTARY 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Gilford G. Quarles —Written as a text- 
book for students of photography, this book 
is ideal for the amateur in learning to finish 
his own prints and improve the quality of 
his work. Questions at the end of each chap- 
ter facilitate your intelligent review. 350 
pages, illustrated, 6x9, cloth cover. 

2nd edition $4.50 


ENLARGING IS THRILLING 


by don herold — (subtitled — OR THE JOY 
OF MAKING BIG ONES OUT OF LITTLE 
ONES). This is the booklet you can both 
chuckle over and learn from. Written for the 
Federal people who make photographic en- 
largers, the book has become so popular it 
is selling hand over fist. 

Get your copy for only 25¢ 


TABLE-TOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Henry G. Russell —A truly delightful 
little volume which will sell you on the sub- 
ject. Includes material on making models, 
staging scenes, lighting for greatest effective- 
ness . . . all the hints and helps that can 
turn this indoor pastime into hours of fasci- 
nating enjoyment. 5x7¥4, cloth. $1.80 
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FUN IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Mario and Mabel Scacheri — Photog- 
raphy can be learned without tedious hours 
spent on the technicalities. You can discover 
the real fun of photography through the 
light treatment given in this book. Amus- 
ingly written and rich with good common 
sense in photography. 374 pages, 375 illus- 
trations, 6x8%4, cloth bound. $5.00 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Paul E. Boucher — 2nd edition. This is 
college textbook for the first two years and 
assumes some knowledge of physics and 
chemistry. As a student's approach to the 
technical aspects, this text is outstanding for 
its coverage. 395 pages, illustrated. $4.00 


FUNDAMENTALS OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC THEORY 


by Dr. T. H. James & Dr. G. C. Hig- 
gins — In this book you will find the theory 
of the photographic process based on the 
f chemical and physical concepts. 
A basic haeeledgn of physics and chemistry 
is desirable for easiest understanding. 290 
pages, illustrated. $3.50 
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FEININGER 


ON PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Andreas Feininger — |f you have ever 
felt ‘I'd like to know half of what he does 
about photography” . here is the book 
you should read. Feininger has written an 
unusually complete work on all phases of 
commercial and pictorial photography and 
amply illustrated all his points. 409 pages, 
212 illus., 9x11%, cloth cover. $15.00 


FINDING NEW SUBJECTS 
FOR YOUR CAMERA 


by Jacob Deschin — You'll find a camera 
can be twice as much fun when you consider 
the countless picture possibilities Deschin 
points out that abound everywhere. As pho- 
to editor of the New York Times, Deschin‘s 
ideas for amateurs have gained wide repute. 
239 pages, 5)4x8, illustrated, cloth. $3.25 


FUN WITH YOUR CAMERA 


by Jacob Deschin — Covering such varied 
photographic subjects as correct exposure, 
lighting, darkroom chores and how to 
streamline them, color photography, mount- 
ing pictures and how to win prize contests, 
this is an in panion to the book 
above. 264 pages, illustrated, 5%x8, clotit. 


$3.00 
CAREERS 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


by C. B. Neblette — if you have plans to 
enter any branch of photography, here is 
your guide. Neblette has surveyed the en- 
tire field and syste detailed the 
steps most likely to lead to success in the 
branch you choose. 190 pages, 5%x8, cloth. 

$3.50 








CREATIVE TABLE-TOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


by E. Heimann — Winter doesn’t end the 
photographic activity of those who follow 
Heimann’s advice on this interesting indoor 
pastime. Here you will find the instructions 
you need to excel in photographing small 
objects to make them interesting. $3.75 


HISTORY 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Beaumont Newhall —To photogra- 
phers and laymen alike, Newhall’s discussion 
of the growth of photography is a most ab- 
sorbing book. As he relates technique and 
artistry as they evolved against the back- 
ground of social and economic forces, he 
satisfies both the historian and the techni- 
cian. 256 pages, 163 illustrations. $5.00 


HISTORY 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


by J. M. Eder — Dealing with every branch 
of the art, here is the most exhaustive his 
tory of photography the serious photogra- 
pher will find in a single volume. Clearly in- 
dexed and cross-referenced for easy location 
of the facts you are seeking. 880 pages, 
6x9. $10.00 


CAMERA ART AS A MEANS 
OF SELF-EXPRESSION 


by Dr. Max Thorek — The author is dean 
of pictorial photographers the world over, 
for no other photographer has approached 
his salon record of over 4000 acceptances. 
This book explains not only his methods but 
also his philosophy. An inspiring message for 
all photographers. 272 pages, 6x9. $5.00 











HOW TO MAKE 
GOOD PICTURES 


an Eastman Kodak book — The amateur 
can find here the fundamentals of ‘‘still’ 
photography, illustrated in both black and 
white and full color. Photography is covered 
from choice of cameras through printing. A 
very practical handbook. 75¢ 


INTRODUCTION 
TO PHOTOGRAPHY 


by C. B. Neblette & L. D. Stroebel — 
Prepared as a text for freshmen at the Roch- 
ester Institute of Technology, this book suc- 
ceeds in outlining the fund tals of pho- 
tography in a very understandable and 
practical way. 206 pages with charts and 
diagrams, 6%x9%. $3.00 


PHOTOGRAPHY: ITS 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 


by C. B. Neblette — The fourth edition of 
this well-known book, revised and brought 
up to date in 1943. Gives history of pho- 
tography; explains the optics of photogra- 
phy; the theory of photographic processes 
and practical techniques and processes for 
negative and positive work. New chapters on 
color have been added. 865 pages, illus- 
trated. $7.50 








PHOTOGRAPHY: THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


by L. P. Clerc — A detailed and compl 
coverage of the theories governing photo- 
graphic development. Primarily a book in- 
tended for the serious student interested in 
a solid background of fact. Very comprehen- 
sive. 606 pages, 7x9'2, cloth. $10.00 





PHOTOGRAPHY FOR FUN 
AND PROFIT 


An i RLoaadhheak 


Pp ve of photography 
that will repay its price in technical detail 
to be found few other places. A reprint of 
an older photographic text, it is a reposi- 
tory for information that has been neglected. 
320 pages, 6x9, cloth cover. $2.50 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOG- 
RAPHY FOR PROFIT 


by Charles Abel — Hundreds of questions 
about all types of professional studios find 
their answer in this book. The facts you have 
been seeking about home portrait, commer- 
cial or general purpose studios told by the 
editor of a leading professional photogra- 
pher’s journal. 480 pages, 40 chapters, 6x9. 

$5.00 








Photography 











LIGHTING IDEAS 
FOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


by W. Herrschaft & J. Deschin — Here 
is where you find practical methods for 
achieving interesting and unusual lighting 
effects as well as a helpful code for record- 
ing the results fer your future guidance. 278 
pages well illustrated, 5x8, cloth bound. 

$3.50 


MAKING A PHOTOGRAPH 


by Ansel Adams — After fifteen years, this 
book still remains a basic book on photo 
technique. Revised in 1947, the text is terse 
and to the point . . . and the point is how 
you can be a better photographer. Invalu- 
able darkroom suggestions for the serious. 
96 pages, 44 illustrations, 7!4x10, cloth. 


1001 WAYS TO IMPROVE 
YOUR PHOTOGRAPHS 


edited by W. D. Morgan — Virtually o 
condensation of the Encyclopedia of Pho- 
tography, this is a collection of articles by 


leading experts in each of the phases of. 


photography covered. A useful reference, a 
beautiful gift item. 400 pages, illustrated, 
6%4x9%4, cloth. $4.75 


POCKET PHOTO GUIDE 


The Camera's vest-pocket reference guide 
that gives you on the spot information about 
film speeds, filters, flash, floods, color film 
and the countless important details that can 
come up just when you are ready to snap 
the shutter. 127 pages, 3x5%, leatherette 
cover. $1.00 


PRACTICAL 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Robert McCoy — Quite fundamental and 
exceptionally easy to understand, this is the 
book you seek if you are after a well- 
rounded approach to photography. Written 
as a text for high schools or first-year col- 
lege classes, each chapter stands by itself, 
a complete unit on a specific phase. 221 
pages, 6x914. $4.00 


PHOTOMICROGRAPHY 


an Eastman Kodak book — Offered as a 
text for both the amateur and the profes- 
sional technical worker. A competent discus- 
sion of pertinent fundamentals of optics, 
photography and technique of still and mo- 
tion photomicrography. Excellent bibliogra- 
phy, helpful tables and illustrations. 174 
pages, cloth. $2.00 


AMATEUR 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHY 


by Alan Jackson —In contrast to the 
above, this text treats the subject as a fasci- 
nating hobby which the author holds to be 
no more difficult than other camera work 

. and far more interesting. A complete 
guide by an expert. 184 pages, 47 photo- 
graphs, 21 diagrams, cloth. $2.75 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
INDOORS 


a Camerette — Instructions on arr U 


THIS IS PHOTOGRAPHY: 
ITS MEANS AND ITS ENDS 


by T. H. Miller & W. Brummitt — A 
highly readable manual packed with valu- 
able information on picture taking: the fun- 
d tals of equipment and use, taking pic- 
tures, developing and printing. All facts the 
amateur should have reference to. 260 
pages, illustrated, cloth. $2.00 





TABLE-TOP 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


by N. Harkness & E. Draper — The secret 
of successful table-top work is knowing how 
to produce the illusion of reality. Once this 
is accomplished, you open thousands of 
fascinating photographic avenues. Here is a 
book of directions that will help. 180 pages, 
illustrated. $4.75 


TOWARD BETTER 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Vincent McGarrett — Without prefatory 
remarks on the obvious, McGarrett plunges 
right into the kind of suggestions you have 
been seeking to help correct the little faults 
that creep into even the most careful pic- 
ture taking. You'll surprise yourself with the 
improvements in your prints after reading 
this book. 266 pages, illustrated, 5x84, 
cloth. $1.00 


SAY IT WITH 
YOUR CAMERA 


by Jacob Deschin — If you look at pho- 
tography as an outlet for personal expres- 
siveness, Deschin is the man to help you use 
photographic techni f i reali- 


q 





‘or 

zation of your ideals. This book tells how 
to achieve meaning in your prints through 
mood, light, form and shape, pattern texture 
used with guided imagination and under- 


standing. 230 pages, 5%4x8, illus. $3.00 





EASTMAN BOOKS 


Filters and Lens 
Attachments 
Pictures from the Air 
with Your Camera 
Picture Taking Outdoors 
with Kodak Film 
Picture Taking Indoors 
with Still Cameras 
Developing, Printing 
and Enlarging 
Kodak Films and Plates 
for Professional Use 
Kodak Photographic Papers 
for Professional Use 
Kodagraph Reproduction 
Materials 
Derivations from 
Color Photographs 
Kodak Materials for 
Aerial Photography 
Wintertime Picture Taking 
How to Make Good Pictures 











lighting, exposure and background of still- 
life pictures, flower shots, table-top work; 
how to make greeting cards; how to copy; 
and exposure hints and processing tech- 
niques that can save you money. 192 pages, 
180 illustrations, cloth. $3.50 


Everybody’s Movie Course see page 127 
Color Movie Making see page 124 
Color Photography see page 124 
How to Make Good Movies see page 127 








A GUIDE TO PHOTO. 
GRAPHIC CONTROL 


by Townsend Godsey — You can raise the 
level of your photographic production by ad- 
herence to certain time-honored principles 
governing choice of subject, the exposure, 
the processing and the developing. This book 
is a straightforward guide to remind you of 
them. 191 pages, illustrated, 64x92, cloth. 

$4.00 


OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 


by Earle B. Brown — Optical principles 
and the design of camera lenses receive a 
thorough and competent going-over by one 
who is obviously well qualified to lead the 
serious worker into advanced phases. 580 
pages, 542x8%, cloth. $10.00 


EXPOSURE RECORD 


by Ansel Adams —To assist every pho- 
tographer to follow his instructions that a 
good record of every shot is an important 
tool in learning, Adams has made the ex- 
posure record he uses available to all. Fol- 
lowing his outline, a basic procedure that 
fits your particular work can readily be 
evolved. 534x842, spiral bound, 100 records. 

$1.50 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OPTICS 


by Arthur Cox — This practical book deals 
with the importance of lenses in obtaining 
good prints and shows how the proper type 
lens must be used with the right kind of 
camera for each subject. Correct focal length, 
best aperture and sufficient covering power 
govern the picture. Here is why. 412 pages, 
5x7, cloth. $5.75 


PRINCIPLES OF OPTICS 

by A. C. Hardy & F. H. Perrin — This is a 
complete and authentic textbook covering 
the laws of optics and their application in 
photography. The camera lens, in all of its 
important aspects is studied with the purpose 
of giving the reader greater control of his 
working tool. $7.00 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OPTICS 


by Allen R. Greenleaf—This new book is 
your best way to assure that you have the 
best possible lens for your purposes. It tells, 
for instance, why certain old lenses may be 
better than some new; the individual prob- 
lems of fast lenses, wide ,angle lenses, etc. 
214 pages, 81 illustrations. $4.75 


HOW TO DEVELOP 
PRINT AND ENLARGE 


by S. Epstein and D. W. De Armand — 
Ideal for the youngsters, this is a step by 
step, illustrated primer showing how to de- 
velop negatives, contact print and enlarge. 
Anyone can follow the instructions and the 
large illustrations easily. 95 pages, 210 il- 
lustrations, paper covers. $1.00 


NEGATIVE AND PRINT 
RETOUCHING FOR AMA- 
TEUR AND PROFESSIONAL 


by Anne J. Anthony — Retouching is an 
art that can add glamour to the most un- 
likely by removing blemishes, accenting high- 
lights and even performing minor operations 
for the subject. The result can be a portrait 
that pleases if the work is handled well and 
the instructions in this book followed. 7x10, 
“before and after’ illustrations. $5.00 


THE NEGATIVE 


by Ansel Adams — Second in a series on 
basic photography by Adams, this volume 
covers exposure and development with a 
thorough description of the problems _in- 
volved and how to solve them. Also material 
on the after treatment of negatives. 128 
pages, 6x9, cloth bound. $3.00 


MORTENSEN ON THE 
NEGATIVE 


by William Mortensen — Not all agree 
with his methods, but most all will agree on 
his effective presentation. In this book, Mor- 
tensen analyses the various negatives _— 
able and presents his rec ti 


BETTER NEGATIVES 


a Camerette — A most useful and instruc- 
tive booklet on negatives. Includes—Practical 
Negative Development, Miniature Film Proc- 
essing, Negative Faults and Remedies, In- 
tensification and Reduction, Temperature 
Controls, Modern Negative Retouching and 
a chapter on Darkroom Design. 192 profuse- 
ly illustrated pages, 64x94. $3.50 


THE ART OF RETOUCHING 
AND PRINT derenneptines 


by Arthur H d — Prof. | in- 
structions by a prof | phot ph 


fund tal book on the subject "dealing in 











exposure and development. 4th edition, 283 
pages, 7x10, cloth. $5.00 


SHORT CUTS TO 
RETOUCHING 


by Raymond Wardell — More the book 
for a commercial artist who must highlight 
and otherwise modify photographs for half- 
tone reproduction, this is a how-to volume 
told mostly in pictures. If you want to be 
able to handle the job completely, this text 
should be part of your library. 48 pages, 
82x11, paper covers, completely illustrated. 


$1.00 


full detail with retouching landscape as well 
as portrait negatives. Also covers finishing 
prints in oil or water. 14th edition. 162 
pages, illustrated, 7x9'%, cloth. $2.50 


PERFECT NEGATIVES 


by B. T. J. Glover & G. L. Wakefield — 
Good prints come from good negatives and 
good negatives have their beginning in the 
knowledge of light values in the subject and 
how to expose for them. This book devotes 
itself admirably to preparing the photogra- 
pher for this first and most important step. 
126 pages, 5x74. $1.00 





Exposing. 


Developing 





SNOW AND ICE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


by H. H. Wagner — This handy little book 
contains all the tricks that click in taking 
winter pictures. The equipment needed, 
negative emulsions and exposure, develop- 
ment of the negative and printing are all 
fully discussed and illustrated in a manner 
that makes it easier for you to master the 
techniques than you might believe possible. 
96 pages, illustrated, 5x7%, paper cover. 

$1.00 


FLASH IN MODERN 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


by William Mortensen — Your questions 
about flash are more likely to find an answer 
here than in any other book you might 
choose. Complete coverage of equipment and 
methods for record, pictorial, landscape, fig- 
ure, news, police and publicity photography. 
All applications are strikingly illustrated in 
the best Mortensen tradition. 224 pages, 
7x10, cloth. $5.00 


PHOTOGRAPHY - 
OUTDOORS 


a Camerette — Shows you how to get 
beautiful landscapes, marines, snow pictures 
and portraits outdoors. Tells about filters 
and how to use them. Hundreds of practical 
hints are richly illustrated to give you the 
opportunity to study the many ways you can 
get the best results from outside lighting. 
192 pages, 6)2x9. $3.50 


PHOTO-FLASH IN 
PRACTICE 


by Geoffrey Gilbert —This is the ap- 
proach of a skilled craftsman and photogra- 
phic engineer to the rules for successful use 
of the photo-flash technique. You will learn 
how synchro-flash can produce or subdue 
light, create sharp or mellow contrasts, 
and in indoor, outdoor and color work . . . 
do the hundred important things it is famous 
for. 256 pages, new edition, cloth. $3.50 


FLASH PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Gordon Parks — Suitable guide for be- 
ginners in the use of photo-flash and a good 
reference for the advanced worker, this 
book’s valuable chapters on flash equipment 
and its use in all phases of photography 
make it an excellent value at a low price. 
Every point is competently illustrated. 96 
pages, 8x11, paper covers. $1.00 


INFRA-RED 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


by S. O. Rawlings — For the special tech- 
niques needed to photograph long-distances, 
through haze or from aircraft . . . to detect 
forgery, decipher defaced documents, and 
countless other fascinating activities, infra- 
red is the answer. This book gives you 
explanation of the modern infra-red and its 
applications. 78 pages, 5x74, cloth cover. 


$2.00 








BETTER PRINTS 


a Camerette —A collection of articles that 
show you how to: do montage, control con- 
trast, apply Mediobrome, use toners and 
texture screens, mat your prints for greatest 
effectiveness. One entire section reproduces 
the best work of many well-known exhibitors. 
Practical ideas on a hundred things seldom 
covered in one volume. 192 pages, 275 il- 
lustrations, 7x10, cloth. $3.50 


PICTURE MAKING WITH 
PAPER NEGATIVES 


by Nowell Ward—Of all the control 
processes used in photography, none give 
you greater means of print improvement nor 
the opportunity to exercise your artistic 
judgment than the paper negative. Don’t 
miss another day without trying this most in- 
teresting technique . . . learn how this easy 
way. 85 pages, 25 illustrations, 7x10. $2.00 


COLOURING, TINTING 
AND TONING 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


by Charles W. Waley — Putting your own 
color in a print may not be as “realistic” as 
natural color photography, but the author 
holds it to be less expensive and more fasci- 
nating. His point is well taken and his guide 
to the many means to this end is thorough 
and systematic. 123 pages, 5x7¥. $2.25 


NEW PROJECTION 
CONTROL 


by William Mortensen—A thorough 
course of instruction of the control possible 
through enlarging. As always, Mortensen’s 
methods are quite explicitly explained and a 
pleasure to follow. Attention-riveting _ illus- 
trations prove each point most convincingly. 
High priority reading for all who seek to 
open every possible avenue of photographic 
enjoyment. 3rd edition, 123 pages, 7x10, 
cloth. $3.50 


THE PRINT 


by Ansel Adams — The third in his series 
on basic photography, this dealing with con- 
tact printing and enlarging. Shows how opac- 
ities of the negative are translated into 
terms of expressive values. Adams logical 
exposition of the photographic process will 
be a relief to those who avoid technical 
mumbo-jumbo. 119 pages, 6x9, cloth. $3.00 


HOW TO TONE PRINTS 


by Arthur Hammond — Among the serious 
workers who seek to add mood and charm 
to appropriate prints, the practice of ton- 
ing continues to grow. To guide these ef- 
forts, a competent discourse on the un- 
familiar chemical process has been set forth 
in easily readable lay language. Moreover, 
the esthetic side is equally well handled. 80 
pages, charts and fermulas, 434x7%, cloth. 


$2.00 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 
BY INFRA-RED 


by W. W. Wiley — the revised edition that 
includes most of the recent literature on the 
subject published in Europe. New chapter 
has been added on camouflage detection 
and forest survey. Excellent coverage of 
these somewhat limited applications. 472 
pages, illustrated, 2nd edition. m 


STROBE: THE 
LIVELY LIGHT 


by Howard Luray — Following the fast 
rising popularity of the electronic type re- 
peating flashbulb, and its vast usefulness, a 
competent manual was needed. Luray has 
supplied one that covers not only the use 
with extremely fast action, but in many 
other fields as well. 160 pages, illustrations 
and diagrams. $4.00 


PHOTOGRAPHY BY 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHT 


by M. Natkin — a post-war survey of the 
entire field of photography with the use of 
flash, speedlight, and strobe plus a compe- 
tent review of the character that can be 
added to your work when you have ac- 
quired the mastery. This book advises you 
on how to make the light do the job you 
had in mind for it. $2.50 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
BY NATURAL LIGHT 


by Ansel Adams — Book 4 in his projected 
series of six books on the basics of photogra- 
phy. Anyone who has seen Adams’ marvelous 
collections such as “My Camera in the Noa- 
tional Parks’ will appreciate the valuable 
information that must be contained in this 
handbook on outdoor lighting techniques. 
162 pages, illustrated, 6x9. $3.00 


SPEEDLIGHTS 


by Arthur Palme — Here is the workman's 
information on the electronic flash which 
passed quickly from infancy to adulthood 
during the war years. The basic principles 
are discussed, commercial models are intro- 
duced, examples of use are given, then a 
section is devoted to the way you can build 
your own speedlight set. 136 pages, illus- 
trated, 5%x8, cloth cover. $1.00 


DISCHARGE LAMPS FOR 
PHOTOGRAPHY AND 
PROJECTION 


by H. K. Bourne — 412 pages of technical 
fact written to help the average man under- 
stand fully the operation of all type electric 
and electronic lamps for photographic use. 
Not the latest information but basic and 
correct throughout. 412 pages, charts and 
diagrams, 5%4x87s, cloth. $12.00 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ENLARGING 


by Franklin 1. Jordan — In this book you 
will find, in plain and practical language, a 
complete description of all the different op- 
erations that enter into making an enlarge- 
ment. Begins with the original negative and 
progresses, step by step, through to the fin- 
ished print. Illustrations by famous pictorial- 
ists, 3rd edition, 264 pages, 73%4x10, cloth. 

$3.50 


THE COMPLETE BOOK 
OF ENLARGING 


by Morris Gurrie — Along with the normal 
steps in the making of a photographic en- 
largement, this text covers the more refined 
steps of changing linear perspective, chemi- 
cal print reduction and intensifying the print. 
Detailed information by a competent writer 
makes this an important book on darkroom 
technique 256 pages, 153 illustrations. 
$3.95 


LOOTENS ON PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC ENLARGING 


by J. G. Lootens —A reprint of the enter- 
taining and highly informative series of 
magazine articles covering equipment and 
procedures in detail. Fine for beginners; yet 
a challenge for the more advanced workers 
who seek the fine pointers in improving their 
work. The author is a teacher and knows 
how to put his material for easiest under- 
standing. 270 pages, illustrated, 5%x8%4, 
cloth. $3.95 


PRINT FINISHING 


by William Mortensen — You'll get the 
exact information you have been seeking on 
the stops between the wash water and the 
exhibition from this book. Mortensen de- 
scribes his own amazing methods of the 
abrasion-tone process in an easy to follow 
move-by-move way. Excellent illustrations. 


128 pages, 7x10, cloth. $3.50 


COLOR HARMONY 
SPECTRUM 


by Avenir LeHeart — LeHeart has been a 
teacher of color for more than a quarter 
century . . . here is a collection of his les- 
sons. Every color worker can improve his 
work with a basic understanding of the color 
phenomena and there are few good volumes 
that consider the subject so thoroughly. 64 
pages, illustrated, 8'4x11, paper covers. 


$1.50 


COLORING PHOTO- 
GRAPHS IN OIL OR 
WATER COLORS 


by Avenir LeHeart — A companion for the 
book listed above, this is the practical text 
in the art of accomplishing exactly what the 
title states. Teaches how to color portraits, 
landscapes, enlargements, miniatures or any 
print you desire. 64 pages, 8'2x10'%, paper 
cover. $1.50 


PHOTO OIL COLORING 
FOR FUN OR PROFIT 


by Lucille Marshall —A master of the 
brush has passed on to you her personal 
methods and techniques. Complete instruc- 
tions include the hints and methods that the 
beginner or the experienced colorist will be 
pleased to find in a single volume. Well il- 
lustrated and well written, it has been well 
received everywhere. 144 pages, 5'2x8'%4, 
illustrated, cloth. $2.50 











FRED ARCHER 
ON PORTRAITURE 


by Fred Archer — Here are the answers 
to all your questions on portraiture contained 
in one complete and valuable book by a 
man who knows. Outstanding as a commer- 
cial photographer, pictorialist and teacher, 
Archer covers in detail the subjects of light- 
ing, posing, corrective and creative portrai- 
ture, retouching and other problems. 200 
pages, 7x10, cloth. $5.75 


OUTDOOR PORTRAITURE 


by William Mortensen — Practical meth- 
ods for choosing equipment, handling cam- 
era, finding correct lighting and background, 
and planning composition when you shoot 
your portraits outdoors are explained in de- 
tail. Factual and well-illustrated, Morten- 
sen's book is fine foundation for excellent 
results. 144 pages, 7x10, cloth. $3.50 


PHOTOGRAPHING 
PEOPLE 


by H. Van Wadenoyen — Improve your 
candid craftsmanship with knowledge offered 
by a specialist. Technique, its aims, means 
and applications, are fully explained. The 
discussions of cameras, lighting and the 
modern use of flashbulb are of lasting value. 
160 pages, 131 photographs, 64 diagrams. 
$4, 


WEEGEE’S PEOPLE 


by Arthur Fellig — (Weegee, pseudonym) 
—Noted for his stark portrayal of life as it 
is, Weegee presents, in this book, studies of 
the people of New York, particularly those 
touched by the squalor and drama of lower 
Manhattan. $4.00 


FACES OF DESTINY 


by Yousuf Karsh — In a collection of con- 
temporary portraits that will grace the 
pages of tomorrow’s history books, Karsh ex- 
plains the circumstances under which the 
portraits were made and the means he used 
to achieve his ends. $5.00 


GERMAN FACES 


by Ann Stringer and Henry Ries —A 
collection of magnificent pictures of the Ger- 
man people together with an informed and 
readable text about their reaction to defeat 
and occupation. The vaiue of. the text to 
photographers especially lies in the unusual 
opportunity it offers to compare the mood 
of the people with what the camera has 
captured. 114 pages, 48 full-page illustra- 
tions. $3.00 


JULIA MARGARET 
CAMERON 


by Helmut Gernsheim — New bjographi- 
cal and photographic material is brought to 
light in this first full length study of Britain’s 
famous pioneer in photography. Details of 
Mrs. Cameron’s equipment cad technique 
are lightened with the description of her de 
lightful Victorian personality. Includes her 
fine portraits of Tennyson, Ellen Terry, Dar 
win, G. F. Watts, Alice Liddell and many 
others. 110 pages, 54 plates, 7'2x9% 
$4.00 


CAMERA PORTRAITS 


by Gordon Parks — Documentary portraits 
of unusual quality and distinction, shot by 
one of today’s foremost photographers, con- 
stitute one of the most beautiful books avail- 
able in this field. An accompanying case his- 
tory of each subject adds to the interest and 
value of the book. 95 pages, 44 portraits, 
8%x11. $3.00 


GLAMOUR GUIDE 
by Eug M. H — Whether ama- 
teur or professional, you can profit from 
Hanson’s tips on how to make pictures to 
flatter the girl in front of your camera. 
Please her by studying the techniques de- 
scribed, the lighting diagrams and the 100 
photographs presented in this volume, then 
applying them to your own work. 210 pages, 
7x10, cloth. $5.00 





THE MODEL 


by William Mortensen — Beautifully _ il- 
lustrated, this volume includes instruction on 
selecting and posing models, arrangement of 
hair and clothing, figure photography and 
the psychological factors involved—all points 
which will prove of value to you. 272 pages, 
6%2x9, cloth. $5.50 
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PORTRAITURE 


a Camerette — You will find this collec- 
tion of articles from The Camera a worth- 
while help in your work with portraiture at 
home, glamor portraiture, child portraiture, 
hair-dos, lighting, draping, etc. Among its 
excellent ples of teur and profes- 
sional portraits are several by Fabian Bach- 
rach. 192 pages, 7x10, cloth. $3.50 





THE NUDE 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Lewis Tulchin — Top man in his field, 
Tulchin shares with you the knowledge he 
hos gained from experience in treating a 
difficult subject. Instructions are clear and 
easily followed. More than 100 halftones 
and lighting diagrams illustrate the points 
that Tulchin makes. 96 pages, 8x11, cloth. 

$5.00 


MONSTERS AND 
MADONNAS 


by William Mortensen — You'll enjoy this 
both as an exhibition of Mortensen prints 
and as a study book. Technical data for each 
print is included, as well as an analysis of 
the methods used and the psychological and 
esthetic principles involved. 20 pictures re- 
produced full page. 9x12, board covers. 
$4.00 
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PROFESSIONAL 
PORTRAIT LIGHTING 


by Charles Abel —!f you have lighting 
problems, you can find the solutions in this 
clearly written book, which includes 100 dif- 
ferent lighting demonstrations, each with 
photograph and diagrams. Excellent for both 
the professional portrait photographer and 
the amateur. 256 pages, 210 illustrations, 
7%x10%, cloth. $7.50 


LIGHTING FOR 
PORTRAITURE 


by Walter Nurnberg — Orderly classifica- 
tion of hundreds of possible portrait light- 
ings make this book a handy reference for 
those who seek “something different.” In- 
cluded are several examples by well-known 
photographers, with an analysis of each. 189 
pages, 245 photos and 264 diagrams, 7x10, 
cloth. $4.75 


CHILD PHOTOGRAPHY 
THE MODERN WAY 


by Josef Schneider —The very difficult 
problem of handling children easily and ef- 
fectively while photographing them need 
stump you no longer if you follow the advice 
of Schneider, as he tells you how to pose 
the youngsters, light your subject, and 
finally, snap the picture. 208 pages, 6'%4x9"%, 
cloth. $4.95 


CHILDREN BEFORE 
MY CAMERA 


by Adolph Morath — The commercial pho- 
tographer who wants to make his portraits 
of children more appealing to the parents 
will find much of value in this thorough dis- 
cussion of both formal and informal shots. 
Instructions are complete and highly practi- 
cal. 277 pages, 233 photographs, 71x10, 
cloth. $5.00 


PHOTOGRAPHING 
CHILDREN 


by W. Suschitzky — Delightful photographs 
and solid facts proved by practice combine 
to give you a book both enjoyable and in- 
formative on a subject that troubles many. 
Four color plates and 62 black and white 
pictures illustrate the exceptional work of 
the author. 88 pages, 74x10, cloth. $4.00 


TAKING YOUR 
BABY’S PICTURE 


by Stieri — Stieri begins with some tips on 
why babies act the way they do and what 
you can do about it, then goes on to help 
you choose your equipment for photograph- 
ing the baby, indoors or out. His diagrams 
will guide you in getting the most out of 
your subject. Cloth. $1.95 





COMPOSITION 
AND PICTURES 


by Eleanor Parke Custis — Inspiration 
and practical help are offered here by a 
recognized artist and pictorialist. The com- 
plexities of composition are gled as the 
author covers theory, mechanics and the ap- 
plication of same to the work of the pho- 
tographer. 232 pages, 8x11%, cloth. $6.00 





PICTORIAL COMPOSITION 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Arthur Hammond — How you can im- 
prove the composition of your own photos 
is explained in this thorough, yet simple ex- 
ploration of the basic rules of composition 
in photography. Examples by eminent pho- 
tographers point up Hammond's belief that 
“a picture should convey a mood.” 208 
pages, 7x10, cloth. $3.50 


PICTORIAL LIGHTING 


by William Mortensen — Mortensen tells 
you how to get the pictures you want with 
lighting equipment that is generally simple 
and inexpensive. His book divides lighting 
into systematic classifications and gives de- 
tailed instructions in each class. Readable 
text with some of Mortensen’s best prints. 


208 pages, 7x10, cloth. $5.00 


IMAGE MANAGEMENT 


by Nicholas Haz — The principles of com- 
position discussed here in simple language 
will serve you as a basic guide to better pic- 
tures. Written by one of the foremost pho- 
tographers and pictorialists, the book is 
especially suitable for beginners. 140 pages, 
7x10, paper covers. $3.50 


MAKING EFFECTIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


by L. Whitney Standish —/f you are a 
casual picture maker, here is the book to 
help you get pictorial quality into your 
prints. Standish exploins the terminology of 
pictorial work and then guides your prog- 
ress with his fund of basic knowledge. 208 
pages, 100 illustrations. $4.95 





MAKING YOUR 
PHOTOGRAPHS EFFECTIVE 


by Lucas — Here is the check list you need 
to be sure you’re not missing a bet when 
you make your photographs. Lucas offers 
much invaluable information that will bene- 
fit you whether you are amateur or old 


hand. $6.00 
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CALIFORNIA AND 
THE WEST 


by Edward Weston —A superlative addi- 
tion to your library of scenic photography, 
California and the West contains some of 
the finest prints of the famed photographer, 
Weston. In these pages, you can visit the 
breathtaking wonders of the great western 
outdoors while sitting in your own living- 


room. $5.00 


PHOTOGENIC ANNAPOLIS 


by Charles E. Emery — This volume not 
only tells you how to take your pictures, but 
where to take them as well. You can follow 
Emery by word and photograph through 
one of America’s most photogenic marine 
cities — Annapolis. 135 prints. $3.50 


HIGHWAY ACROSS 
THE WEST INDIES 


by Herbert C. Lanks — The West Indies 
come alive as you read this account of the 
12,000-mile trip made by Lanks and his cam- 
era for the sake of pictures. 48 photographs 
and map. $2.49 


GREENWICH VILLAGE 
TODAY AND YESTERDAY 


text by Henry Lanier, prints by Bere- 
nice Abbott — One of the photographers 
who seeks to seize the pulsing life of a city 
in all its phases, Berenice Abbott has record- 
ed 70 scenes that bring out the many-sided 
ness of this town within a town. The book 
should be an incentive to record your home 
town as it is today. $5.00 


CATS AND KITTENS 


edited by Bryan Holme — For many cen- 
turies and in many countries, the cat has 
been a household member worthy of immor- 
tality in portraiture along with her master. 
Our society is no exception; you'll see their 
portraits by famous photographers displayed 
here, as well as paintings and engravings 
from all ages. 98 pages, 115 plates. $3.00 


PHOTOGRAPHING 
MEXICO 


by Cecil B. Atwater — The veteran traveler 
and photographer shows you Mexico’s most 
famous sights, then leads you off the beat- 
en path to get pictures of the country’s peo- 
ple and magnificent scenery. Suggestions on 
how to cope with the unusual scenes, alti- 
tudes and lighting are included for those 
fortunate enough to make the trip in person. 
128 pages, over 55 illustrations. $2.00 


WESTWARD HOW 


by Fred Bond — Take your camera in hand 
and follow the author on 21 planned tours 
of the West. His suggestions of how, where 
and when to go, what to see and how to 
put it on film will assure you of the best 
travel pictures you ever made. 324 pages. 


$6.95 
PRINCETON IN SPRING 


by Samuel Chamberlain — A collection of 
outstanding examples of a master’s work 
with architectural subjects. Historical Prince- 
ton as reflected through the lens of one of 
our most meticulous specialists in combining 
a record with pictorial results. $5.00 


MAKE YOUR 
PICTURES SING 


by Paul Lovis Hexter — How to free your- 
self to concentrate on the creative aspects of 
photography is explained by Hexter as he 
tells you how to make your mechanical tech- 
nique automatic. You can learn from him 
how to record a scene just as you want it. 
190 pages, illustrated, 61%4x9, cloth. $3.00 


COMMAND TO LOOK 


by William Mortensen — You will find 
yourself producing really effective pictures if 
you take heed of the formulas outlined by 
Mortensen in this extraordinary introduction 
to composition and subject matter. 190 
pages, 55 illustrations. 5x5%, board covers. 


$2.50 
EDWARD WESTON 


by Beaumont Newhall—Some of the 
best works of America’s outstanding pho- 
tographer, Weston, are included in this un- 
usual collection by the curator of the George 
Eastman House. Photographic and biograph- 
ical notes will inspire the reader to worth- 
while self-improvement. $1.50 


MY CAMERA 
ON POINT LOBOS 


by Edward Weston — You will thrill to the 
magnificence portrayed in Weston’s pictures 
interpreting the famous Point Lobos coun- 
try south of San Francisco. Descriptive com- 
ment and photographic notes tell you how 
it was done. Second in the series started by 
Ansel Adams’ “My Camera in Yosemite Val- 
ley.” 81 pages, 30 plates, 12x14%. $10.00 


MY CAMERA 
IN YOSEMITE VALLEY 


by Ansel Adams — Nature at her best is 
portrayed by Adams at his best in this out- 
standing collection of beautiful prints taken 
in the Yosemite Valley. Awe-inspiring scenes 
are caught with unusual sharpness and 
clarity to make this volume a must in every 
photographer's library. 12x14'4. $10.00 


MY CAMERA 
IN THE NATIONAL PARKS 


by Ansel Adams — Newest volume in this 
series and again a superb collection of 
Adams, beautifully reproduced in the closest- 
to-original engravings to be found. To try 
to put the beauty of this series in words 
would be presumptuous. When you see one 
volume, you'll want them all. $10.00 


TIME IN NEW ENGLAND 


by Nancy Newhall and Paul Strand — 
More than a picture book, this is an auto- 
biography of New England made up of 
selections of historical text chosen and edit- 
ed by Nancy Newhall and illustrated by 106 
of Paul Strand’s famous works. Divided into 
four parts and composed of eight themes, 
this is a beautiful work in a new tradition 
destined for greatness. 249 pages, 8¥x11%4. 

$6.00 





POCKET WISDOM 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Walter Nurnberg — If you don’t like 
to think, avoid this book! It’s that kind 
of a provocative piece that sets the wheels 
spinning about photography as an art, craft 
and hobby. Nurnberg expresses his own in- 
dividuality, his aims and aspirations and his 
personal approach to specific problems that 
are a challenge to all special $1.25 





AN INTRODUCTION 
TO COLOR 


by Ralph M. Evans —The first book to 
cover the combined effects of the properties 
of colored light, the properties of vision and 
the action of our mind in interpreting what 
our senses transmit to it, this is a must book 
for everyone who wants a firm understand- 
ing of the phenomena on which to build his 
color work. 324 pages, illustrated, 72x9%. 


$6.00 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
FOR THE AMATEUR 


by Keith Henney — Because of the great 
strides in color during and since the war, 
good color photography is now within the 
reach of all . . . but the best work is done 
by those who take the time to learn the im- 
portant details of color work and finishing 
process that affect the end result. 366 pages, 
illustrated, 5x8, cloth. $5.00 


COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
IN PRACTICE 


by William Spencer — One of the earlier 
works on the techniques of color, frequently 
revised and brought up to date, this text is 
a welcome addition to the strong photo- 
graphic library. Odd bits of information are 
included that are so often missed and yet 
are so important in getting the result you 
are endeavoring to achieve. $38.50 


COLOR TRANSPARENCIES 


by C. L. Thomson — The theoretical back- 
ground for color is surveyed, technical data 
is supplied and practical advice given on the 
most popular and recent color processes. II- 
lustrated throughout by excellent color 
plates, this book appeals to all for its com- 
petent handling and technical excellence. 271 
pages, 5x7, cloth. $4.50 


COLOURS AND HOW 
WE SEE THEM 


by .H. Hartridge — With the increase in in- 
terest and participation in color photogra- 
phy, more and more do we realize that our 
knowledge of color is skimpy. Therefore, this 
presentation (originally the Christmas Lec- 
tures at the Royal Institution in 1946) is list- 
ed here although it is not a photographic 
book. Easily read and easily understood, the 
fundamentals of color and human vision are 
offered to you here. 158 pages, 5'4x8. 
$3.50 


COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
AND COLOR THERAPY 


by Faber Birren — Again, this is not a 
photographic book. It is listed here for those 
who seek beyond the mastery of color pho- 
tography and would know more about the 
mysteries of color itself. Birren’s studies are 
world-famous: the historical aspects, the bio- 
logical aspects, the psychological aspects and 
the visual aspects. 284 pages, 6%x9%. 


, $450 


How to Tone Prints— 

Hammond page 121 
Color Harmony Spectrum— 

LeHeart page 
Coloring Photographs in Oil 

or Water Color—LeHeart page 
Photo Oil Coloring for Fun 

or Profit—Marshall page 


NATURAL COLOR 
PROCESSES 


by Carlton E. Dunn — Fifth edition just off 
the presses. This classic text of complete cov- 
erage on every photo-color process in use to- 
day gives the working photographer the 
guidance he needs to get the most out of 
every color undertaking. Tells how to take 
them, process them and correct them. 286 
pages, 5x8, cloth. $5.00 


HISTORY OF 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Dr. ph S. Fried — Nowhere 
else can the color worker find a more com- 
plete background for his work. Compactly 
compiled and intelligently correlated, here is 
specific information on any phase of color 
development as complete as it is humanly 
possible to compile. 524 pages, 6x94, cloth. 

$10.00 





HOW TO MAKE 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS 


from Photo Technique —a collection of 
pre-war articles from one of the best pho- 
to magazines ever printed. The basic facts of 
color that are the bases for every picture 
taken and processed by modern method. A 
very useful booklet at a very modest price. 
122 pages, 82x11, paper covers, illustrated. 

$1.00 


COLOR MOVIE MAKING 
FOR EVERYBODY 


by Canfield Cook — In this easy to under- 
stand handbook, the movie maker 
will find the answer to his question: “How 
can | make better, more professional color 
movies?” In question and answer form, all 
problems of the beginner and the more ad- 
vanced filmer are solved. 346 pages, 5'2x8, 
cloth. $3.75 


BETTER COLOR MOVIES 


by Fred Bond —An up-to-date book on 
Kodachrome and Ansco color filming. Deals 
solely with the use of color film leaving the 
storytelling problem to others as well-versed 
in that field as Bond obviously is in his. Con- 
siders both 8 and 16mm sizes in color. Well 
illustrated, 160 pages, 6x9, cloth. $5.00 


KODAK COLOR 
HANDBOOK 


an Eastman book — Four new, beautiful- 
ly written and, as usual, technically accur- 
ate data-books in a ring binder. Directed to 
the amateur and the professional, the four 
sections cover color theory, color outdoors, 
color in the studio and Kodak color films. 
More data-books are promised to be added 
to this series to fill the gap that exists in 
color literature. 248 pages, 100 illustrations. 

$4.00 
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KODACHROME AND 
EKTACHROME FROM 
ALL ANGLES 


by Fred Bond — You can get consistently 
fine color when you know how and this book 
gives you that information in non-technical 
language. And the publisher guarantees in 
writing that you will be satisfied. The prac- 
tical, usable information contained makes his 
guarantee a sure thing. 232 pages, 8x11%, 
cloth. $7.50 


HOW TO EXPOSE 
ANSCO COLOR FILM 


by Lars Moen —a practical guide by an 
expert on color film who has personally tried 
and proved every step indicated in his book. 
As a result here is the working manual ama- 
teurs seek and the regulars turn to for the 
useful advice that prevents unnecessary mis- 
takes. 150 pages, 5%x8'%, board covers. 

$3.00 


HOW TO PROCESS 
ANSCO COLOR FILM 


by Lars Moen —A companion volume for 
the book listed above, this is the most ex- 
haustive work devoted exclusively to this 
subject. Consequently it is the most complete 
and searching guide for anyone who proc- 
esses his own Ansco film. 141 pages, 54x81, 
cloth. $3.00 





CAMERA GUIDES 


The following list of books are complete, 
objective and detailed expositions on the 
cameras listed. For sale only in the U.S. 
and possessions. 
CONTAX GUIDE—Emanvel $1.75 
EXAKTA GUIDE—Emanvel 1.75 
GRAPHIC GRAFLEX PHOTOGRA- 
PHY—Morgan & Lester 4.50 
IKONTA GUIDE—Emanuel 1.25 
KARAT GUIDE—Emanuel 1.00 
KORELLE GUIDE—Emanvel 1.25 
LEICA GUIDE—Emanvel 1.75 
LEICA MANUAL—Morgan & Lester 5.00 
RETINA GUIDE—Emanvel 1.00 
ROBOT GUIDE—Emanuel 1.25 
ROLLEIFLEX GUIDE—Frerk 1.75 
PHOTOGRAPHY WITH A CIRO- 
FLEX—Downes 2.50 
TWIN LENS CAMERA 
COMPANION—Newcombe 3.75 
YOUR CAMERA AND HOW 
IT WORKS—Emanvel 2.50 


LENSES AND OPTICS 


CAMERA LENSES—Arthur Lockett $1.75 
ELECTRON OPTICS—Hatschek 1.00 
LENS WORK FOR AMATEURS— 

Orford 2.50 
OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS—Brown 10.00 
PHOTOGRAPHIC OPTICS—Cox 5.75 
PRINCIPLES OF OPTICS— 

Hardy and Perrin 7.00 
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DICTIONARY OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


by E. J. Wall et al — The sooner you own 
this volume the quicker you can read any 
photographic reference intelligently and 
without doubt. Here alphabetically arranged 
and fully cross-referenced the most amazing 
amount of photographic definition is placed 
at your fingertips. 16th edition, 704 pages, 
4x6%. $3.50 


HANDBOOK OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


edited by Keith Henney and Beverly 
Dudley — Twenty-three specialists contribute 
to your better understanding of the photo- 
graphic art and techniq Fund tal 
“how and why” approach offers information 
at a level you are ready to grasp, regard- 
less of previous experience. 871 pages, 6x9, 
cloth. $8.50 





PHOTO HANDBOOK 


a Popular Mechanics manual — hundreds 
of helpful practical articles reprinted from 
this famous publication to tell you how to 
spend less and get more from your camera. 
158 pages, 465 illustrations, 6%4x9¥2. $2.00 


PHOTO-LAB INDEX 


compiled by Henry M. Lester — The 
standard photographic lab working manual 
that is kept constantly up-to-date as supple- 
ments are issued regularly. Bound in six- 
prong duplex Tengwall steel binder, it is 
easy to use and easy to keep current. 


$16.00 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


general editor — William Morgan — Ten 
volumes and an index comprise the most 
authoritative encyclopedia in the field. The 
vast amount of information included in its 
3982 pages defies summarization in so short 
a review. Suffice to say that 300 authors, 
1500 photographers and a staff of editors 
have done a monumental task. 11 vol., 3982 
pages, profuse illustratiens, 7x10, cloth 
cover. $55.00 


G.E. PHOTO DATA BOOK 


by G.E. staff — Primarily a guide for the 
user of a General Electric Photo Exposure 
Meter, it can also be of great value to every 
photographer. Complete information on film 
speeds, flash guide numbers, exposure data 
for floods, etc. Handy pocket size. 128 pages, 
3x5, fabrikoid cover. only 50¢ 
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KODAK DATA BOOKS 


The various Kodak publications listed be- 
low have been skillfully written by ex- 
perts in the field, presented in interest- 
ing and readily understandable terms, 
these publications consist of completely 
up-to-date authoritative information on 
both general and specific photographic 
subjects. 


BLACK AND WHITE KODAK FILMS 35c 
COPYING 35¢ 
PROCESSING AND FORMULAS 35¢ 
SLIDES 35¢ 
KODACHROME AND KODACOLOR 
KODAK PAPERS 


KODAK LENSES, SHUTTERS AND 
PORTRA LENS 


FILTERS AND POLA SCREENS 


INFRA-RED AND ULTRA-VIOLET 
PHOTOGRAPHY 











THE NEW CHEMICAL 
FORMULARY 


edited by H. Bennett — This is not strictly 
a photographic book yet its chapter on pho- 
tography makes it worthy of inclusion. More- 
over, any technician using this book will find 
more than ample returns in its 500 pages 
of chemical fact on every field from adhe- 
sives to explosives. 500 pages, 5'2x8'4. 
$7.00 


THE CONCISE CHEMICAL 
AND TECHNICAL 
DICTIONARY 


edited by H. Bennett — As with the book 
above, not strictly photographic . . . but 
again the 50,000 individual items in the field 
of scientific and technical development are 
so cogently defined the monumental book is 
worth purchasing for the thousand and one 
questions it will answer throughout the years. 
1055 pages, 612x9!. $10.00 


HENLEY’S FORMULAS, 
PROCESSES AND TRADE 
SECRETS 


edited by G. D. Hiscox, revised by 
T. ©. Sloan — Again not entirely photo- 
graphic, the editors endeavored to meet the 
practical requirements of the home, the work- 
shop, the factory and the laboratory in com- 
piling the most prodigious amount of fact 
conceivable. 51x82, 867 pages. $4.00 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC 
PROCESS 


by J. E. Mack & M. J. Martin — A handy 
working manual, unified and comprehensive 
enough for the reader who is not a trained 
chemist, yet with sufficient scope and scien- 
tific vigor to justify its use as a textbook 
for a course in the subject on a college 
level. Easy presentation makes for equally 
easy reading. 586 pages, illustrated. 7x9’. 

$6.00 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EMULSION TECHNIQUE 


by T. Thorne Baker —A most unusual 
book in that it takes up a subject generally 
left to the manufacturers . . . yet it pre- 
sents the material in such a way that the 
average serious worker is introduced to new 
possibilities in the photographic art through 
thorough knowledge of photographic emul- 
sions. 356 pages, 5)2x7%. $7.50 


CAMERA AND LENS 


by Ansel Adams —The first in Adams’ 
series of six thorough-going volumes on the 
fundamentals of photography, Camera and 
Lens covers problems of the equipment, the 
studio and the darkroom necessary for best 
results. Authoritative information for both 

t and professional. 128 pages, 6x9, 
cloth bound. $3.00 





35mm PHOTO TECHNIQUE 


by H. S. Newcombe — Correlating the 
many factors involved in the use of the mini- 
ature camera, this book translates a difficult 
technique into an easily learned system. The 
miniature size poses big problems but care 
with details can overcome them all. 354 
pages. $4.00 


AMERICAN STANDARD 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
EXPOSURE COMPUTER 


American Standards Association — All 
exposure problems can be solved easily and 
rapidly by referring to the tables in this 
little booklet and setting the rotating dial 
computer included on one page. All possible 
variations included and dial is calibrated for 
both still and movie work. 342x514, processed 
cover. $1.00 


STEREOSCOPIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Arthur W. Judge — The third and most 
recent edition of this outstanding account of 
stereo theory and practice in its application 
to industry, science and education. Excellent 
illustrations make the more difficult points 
more readily understood. 472 pages, 5%4x87, 
illustrated, cloth. $6.75 


PRACTICAL STEREOSCOPIC 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


by J. Moir Dalzell — Although essentially 
concerned with camera work, here is an un- 
usual presentation of the psychical side of 
stereoscopy. It is a revelation, in part at 
least, as to why stereo holds its tremendous 
grip on photography today after a half- 
century of ups and downs. 218 pages, 
5¥4x8', cloth. $5.00 








ABOUT PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Will Connell — This is one of the few 
books about which the author admits ‘‘will 
probably do nobody any good.” And it is 
one of the rare books about which that 
shouldn't be said. Connell’s candid and ut- 
terly frank appraisal of the art (?), his own 
work and the future is entertaining .. . 
and highly informative. 64 pages, 734x10%. 


$2.95 
CORRECTIVE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Lewis Kelsey — Might well be called a 
camera guide because it gives full instruc- 
tions on the view camera and its adjust- 
ments. But it goes beyond that introduction 
to tell you how to make the best pictures 
with that equipment, with illustrations to 
prove the points. 112 pages, 6x9, board 
covers. $5.00 


PHOTOGRAPHY IS 
A LANGUAGE 


by J. R. Whiting — Advice for photogra- 
phers and picture editors on the technique 
to be used in taking pictures for newspa- 
pers, magazines and publications. Methods 
of some well-known photographers and their 
work are explained in pictures and short in- 
terviews. 142 pages. $6.00 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
THE PICTURE STORY 


by D. D. Mich and E. Eberman — From 
this volume, you can easily learn the practi- 
cal fundamentals of the new visual language: 
photo-picture stories. Epitomized by LIFE and 
LOOK, the picture magazine and the tech- 
nique that makes them are firmly estab- 
lished. This book tells how and why. 232 
pages, profuse illustrations. $3.50 


THE TECHNIQUE OF 
FASHION LAYOUT 


by Barney Abrams — Divided into two 
sections, the first deals with the layout of 
the artist in fashion advertising, the second 
with the making of photographs to fit them. 
A highly specialized and stylized art, it 
lacked in written instruction until this book. 


100 pages, 914x12'4. $5.00 


MARKETING YOUR 
PICTURES 


by J. W. McManigal — Here’s how you 
learn what pictures are marketable and 
where to find the market. McManigal out- 
lines his own fruitful experience as a guide 
that you can refer to and thus miss some of 
the heartache and trouble associated with 
“breaking into” any established commercial 
work. 64 pages, 8x11. $1.00 


SPORTS PHOTOGRAPHY 


by Lee Wulff —Second printing of this 
highly popular book for all who use the 
camera to cover sporting events. Equally as 
beneficial to the amateur photographer- 
sportsman who wishes to keep more than a 
passing record of the activities he enjoys. 
Surveys the problems associated with all 
sport pictures and tells how to solve them. 
182 pages, illustrated. $3.00 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH 
THIS PICTURE? 


by Charles Abel — Match wits with an ex- 
pert in detecting ninety of the most com- 
mon errors made by amateurs and pros 
alike. Learn how to avoid them through 
critical analysis with pictures, diagrams and 
text. $5.00 


AEROPHOTOGRAPHY 
AND AEROSURVEYING 


by J. W. Bagley — It is almost impossible 
to find a duplication for this excellent 
handling of a unique photo-application. The 
cameras, technique of making pictures and 
interpreting them and how to use the net re- 
sult are ali carefully and completely cov- 
ered. 324 pages. $4.00 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN 
ASTRONOMY 


by Dr. E. W. H. Selwyn — Photographers 
who combine hobbies will find astronomy a 
natural partner and Dr. Selwyn’s book in- 
troducing them to astronomical photography 
their best guide. Equipment to use and ob- 
jects to photograph are discussed along with 
processing procedures. $2.75 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN 
LAW ENFORCEMENT 


an Eastman book — 112 pages of fasci- 
nating fact will introduce you to photogra- 
phy in law enforcement and serve as a refer- 
ence for specific problem solutions. Details 
on photography and fingerprints, accidents, 
burglary, etc. Generously illustrated and 
most complete bibliography and darkroom 
film chart. $2.75 
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ELEMENTS OF 
PHOTOGRAMMETRY 


by G. D. Whitmore — The word refers to 
the use cf ohotographs of the surface of the 
earth and of natural and artificial objects 
on the earth. If you use this scientific tool 
for map-making, geologic studies, contour 
farming or similar projects, here is the only 
guide that covers the subject completely. 136 
pages, 5x7%. $2.20 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHY 


by H. A. Carter — (fourth edition, 1947). 
While telephoto lenses have been basically 
unchanged since the original conception in 
1891, their applications to so many new 
fields have demanded the re-editing of this 
book to post-war conditions. Here it is... 
splendidly done. 116 pages. $1.00 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN 
ENGINEERING 


by C. H. S. Tupholme — Today, the cam- 
era in one of its many forms is a most ac- 
curate and reliable tool for production con- 
trol. Yet, in most instances the myriad appli- 
cations have developed individually and the 
facts are scattered. Here is the book to bring 
the many applications together. 276 pages, 
262 illustrations and figures. $6.50 








THE CAMERA IN ADVER- 
TISING AND INDUSTRY 


by W. G. Briggs — Advertising photogra- 
phy beautifully illustrated and competently 
criticised. Detailed ‘technical data covering 
each print is given. Sales effectiveness con- 
sidered with full recognition of photographic 


potentialities and limitations. Good book for 
advertising men. 117 pages, 9x11%. $5.00 


PROFESSIONAL PORTRAIT 
LIGHTINGS 


by Charles Abel —Follow these 100 su- 
perb lighting demonstrations by contempo- 
»rary American photographers (Bachrach to 
Yamada) and you'll find the answers that 
have been avoiding you. Lighting techniques 
are vital in making prize winning prints. 256 
pages. 8x10%. $7.50 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOG- 
RAPHY FOR PROFIT 


by Charles Abel — Before you set up a 
studio, hundreds of questions arise . . . and 
here are the answers by the man who has 
been godfather to thousands of profession- 
als for more than a quarter century. Tells 
about all types of studios: home, commer- 
cial and general purpose. 480 pages, 6x9, 
40 idea-packed chapters. $5.00 


USE OF PHOTOGRAPHS 
IN LAYOUT 


by H. Felix Kraus — Advertising layout is 
a number one customer for photographs 
competently done and with the end product 
in mind. Here are 53 illustrations and 120 
sketches to tell you answers to the questions 
that will arise in this field. 48 pages, 84x11. 

$1.00 





COMMERCIAL PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC LIGHTINGS 


by Charles Abel —A cross-section of Am- 
erican commercial photography presented in 
the demonstrations of 77 topnotch pros: 
their problems, equipment, techniq Runs 
the gamut from retail products through 
trick photos. You'll appreciate the pro- 
fessional handling of this subject by an ex- 
pert. 256 pages, 8x10%. $7.50 


HOW TO TAKE IN- 
DUSTRIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


by M. H. Zielke and F. G. Beezley — By 
means of its 100-odd photographs, this book 
gives you the camera-eye view of industry. 
Treating pictorial, human-interest, news, and 
picture story uses separately, it describes the 
problems and points out solutions for those 
who would photograph men and machines. 
124 pages, 7%x10. $5.00 


MANUAL OF THE 
AIRBRUSH 


by J. Carroll Tobias — In advertising pho- 
tography, next to the camera itself the air- 
brush is your most important tool. And since 
knowing the tool is most important in know- 
ing how to use it, Tobias begins with it and 
then takes you through a short course in art 
and then how to improve prints for repro- 
duction. 176 pages, 6x9, illustrated. $3.50 


PENROSE ANNUAL — 1951 
edited by E. E. Fishenden — The famous 
volume for anyone associated in any way 
with the graphic arts. Covers the subject 
from every angle with relative emphasis on 
photography. Current and in some respects 
the forerunner of what to expect in the 
year ahead. $8.50 
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AMATEUR MOVIES AND 
HOW TO MAKE THEM 


by Alex Strasser — Neither the technical 
nor the artistic side of film work need trou- 
ble you if you'll follow the words of this 
authority. He suggests the ways to get best 
travel films, animated cartoons, news reels, 
photo plays and other types of amateur 
movies. 80 pages. $4.00 


EVERYBODY'S MOVIE 
COURSE 


a U.S. Camera feature — This is another 
of those rare books that is exactly what the 
title leads you to believe it is: a discourse 
on movies and how to make them that every- 
one can follow. No effort to be academic 
and the resulting lay approach makes the 
booklet as easy to read as it is informative. 

only 50¢ 


CINE TITLING 
MADE EASY 


by Harold B. Abbott —In these eighty 
pages you will find the complete directions 
you need for your own movie titling. A short 
course in lettering, design of title cards, 
camera distances and supplementary lenses, 
title stands, exposure guides, etc., 80 pages, 
paper cover. $1.75 


NATURE AND MY 
CINE CAMERA 


by O. G. Pike — Naturalists who have con- 
fined themselves to still pictures have a great 
treat in store when they turn their efforts 
toward nature films. Here is a guide that 
will help them find the right subjects and 
lead them through to the final motion pic- 
ture. Shows sections from films, sample manu- 
scripts, and pictorial designs. 240 pages, 
5x7'. $4.50 


HOW TO REVERSE 
HOME MOVIES 


Home Movie magazine booklet — From 
the best of contributed fact, the editors have 
prepared a manual of complete formulas 
and directions for processing amateur and 
commercial movie films. Methods are well- 
written and easy to follow. 83 pages. 5x7%, 
paper cover. $1.00 


HOW TO TITLE 
HOME MOVIES 


by George Cush — Suppl ts the 
information above with directions for effects 
such as wipes, dissolves, fades, etc., that lend 
professional atmosphere to your home pro- 
duction. Also deals in developing formulas 
and instructions. 92 pages, spiral bound. 


$1.00 

















PHOTOENGRAVING 
IN BLACK AND COLOR 


by Stephen H. Horgan — Your modern 
edition of the famous “Photo Engraving 
Primer” enlarged to include color work. In- 
formation of prime importance to anyone 
who takes pictures for reproduction in the 
halftone process. Knowledge of the process 
will improve your results. Full glossary of 
terms. 112 pages. 5x8. $2.00 


MODERN 
PHOTOENGRAVING 


by L. Flader and J. S. Mertle — The most 
complete and authentic textbook on photo- 
engraving. Outstanding for those who are 

fessionall ged in the field for it 
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deals with the complexity of problems from 

copy to weather that can affect the final 

plate. 374 pages, 81x11, cloth bound. 
$15.00 


HALFTONE PROCESSES 


by A. J. Lockery — Less detailed book on 
the same subject but including a section on 
the silk-screen process. Very practical for the 
amateur in this respect. 64 pages, 6x9. 
$1. 


ELEMENTS OF 
PHOTOGRAVURE 


by Colin N. Bennett — Gravure is, in ef- 
fect, the opposite of halftone work and this 
book explains the gravure process in the 
simplest possible terms. Full working instruc- 
tions for those who would like to try making 
their own gravure plates. 150 pages. 5x74. 

$2.50 


FOCAL CINEBOOKS 


How to Film — by G. Wain — The chief 
element that spells success in amateur mov- 
ies (or professional for that matter) is the 
ability to get and hold the attention of the 
audience. This first in a series of books on 
movies tells you the technical aspects of film- 
ing most likely to achieve that end. 150 
pages, 5x7, paper cover. $1.75 


How to Script — by O. Blakewell — The 
second deals with pictorial continuity and 
the three prime factors that give it unity: 
balance, timing and economy. Blakewell has 
succeeded in condensing into one small vol- 
ume all the information an amateur should 
know on the subject. 150 pages, 5x7, paper 
cover. $1.75 


How to Direct — by Tony Rese — Exactly 
what is the director's province? And how 
does he accomplish the end he sets for him- 
self? The answer to these two questions is 
the broad purpose of this third in the series. 
Deals with subject matter, casting, directing 
and editing with full consideration of the 
many sides to the job usually overlooked. 
150 pages, 5x7, paper cover. $1.75 


PAINTING WITH LIGHT 


by John Alton — Based on the justifiable 
assumption that Hollywood motion picture 
lighting is advanced and relatively unknown 
outside the industry, the author acquaints 
the reader with new methods and materials 
of infinite value. Can be applied equally to 
still and motion pictures. 191 pages, 7%x 
10%. $6.00 
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MAKING BETTER MOVIES 


Amateur Cinema League — America’s fa- 
vorite movie manual in its newest edition 
(1949). It comprises d complete course in 
movie making for the novice yet it contains 
material that advanced filmers will do well 
to review frequently. There are no worse 
mistakes than the old familiar ones, and a 
good start will avoid them. 304 pages, il- 
lustrated, 5%4x8. $3.00 


HOW TO MAKE 
GOOD MOVIES 


an Eastman book — In the usual careful 
style of the Eastman Company, here is the 
book that is intended to give you more 
pleasure when you take and show home 
movies. Lively and humorous, it presents 
amateur movie making as the good and 
easy fun it can be. More than 600 illustra- 
tions, many in color. Both 8mm and 16mm 
film. 200 pages. $2.00 


PICTORIAL CONTINUITY 

by A. L. Gaskill and D. Englander — 
The storytelling function of the movie is one 
of its greatest justifications . . . and this 
book tells you how to get continuity from 
the footage you shoot. For the most part, it 
must be done before shooting . . . and here 
are the ways to prepare. $3.00 


HANDBOOK OF BASIC 
MOTION-PICTURE 
TECHNIQUES 


by Emil Brodbeck — With this basic hand- 
book, every amateur motion-picture maker 
can improve the quality of his work. The 
simple techniques that make the difference 
between average and superb shooting will 
surprise you . . . and delight you. The me- 
chanics that should be followed are equally 
well presented. 311 pages. $5.95 


AMATEUR CINEMATOG- 
RAPHERS HANDBOOK 


By J. J. Rose — Sixth edition of the popu- 
lar handbook that contains all the tables 
and data the average filmer will have need 
for. Includes material on all color film cur- 
rently available. Pocket size for handy ref- 
erence. 292 pages. $5.00 


16mm SOUND 
MOTION PICTURES 


by William H. Offenhauser, Jr. — Drop 
the word “sound” from the title and you 
have a better heading. Actually ALL the 
problems of 16mm work are taken up. A 
doubly valuable book now that TV has 
established itself, for the book is a veritable 
encyclopedia on 16mm information. Text is 
technical but not beyond the amateur who 
has got his feet wet. 580 pages. 614x9%4. 
$10.00 


THE FILM TILL NOW 


by Paul Rotha — Since 1930 this has been 
the classical history of World Cinema. Out- 
of-print for many years, it has been re- 
leased again—revised, enlarged and brought 
up-to-date. An entire new section has been 
added by Richard Griffith under Rotha‘s 
editorship. An essential book for all, not 
only as a history but as an analysis of the 
aesthetics of contemporary film. 755 pages, 
profusely illustrated, 5%x8%. $12.00 
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THE AMERICAN ANNUAL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 1951 


edited by Franklin 1. Jordan — The sixty-fifth in a series of this 
most famous of all photographic yearbooks published in America. 
See first page of this catalog for full details about this year’s 
stellar array of articles, prints and useful information. 240 pages, 
TVAx9%. Paper cover—$3.00, Cloth cover—$4,00 


U. S. CAMERA ANNUAL, 1951 


Containing 412 photographs in black and white and 16 pages of 
color photos representing every phase of photography, the U. S. 
Camera Annual of 1951 lives up to the high standards set by its 
15 predecessors. Text is brief with the photographs being allowed 
to carry their full story. Edited by T. J. Maloney. $6.50 


UNIVERSAL PHOTO ALMANAC, 1951 


Advance information indicates this popular American yearbook 
will live up to its reputation for excellence in technical ac- 
complishment as well as pictorial presentations. The photo-market 
guide is invaluable to anyone interested in selling his prints. Usual 
data and formulary section for still, motion and color photography. 
Available in paper covers only. $1.75 


THE YEAR 1950—SPECIAL 
MID-CENTURY ISSUE 


In striking photographs, the editors of this tremendous volume have 
recorded a full half-century of man’s escapades and his shifting cul- 
tural attainments. A picture history rather than a photographic 
book, it is a collector's item that belongs in every home. $6.95 


SOUTH AFRICAN PHOTOGEMS, 1951 


Another of the regulars with unusually high standards. Presenting 
for the most part work of South African photographers, the volume 
generally carries good articles of international merit. Collectors of 
foreign annuals will want this volume. Paper covers. $1.50 


BRITISH JOURNAL 
ALMANAC — 1950 


The famous “B.J. Almanac” has been published every year for 91 
years and is still going strong. As widely read for its advertising 
as it is for its content; both are outstanding. Excellent articles, 
tables and formulary, salon section, equipment review and preview 
make the B.J. Almanac the Number 1 photographic almanac of 
the world. Issued in February of each year. Some 1950 volumes 
still available. Order now for your 1951 copy. 

Paper cover—$1.50, Cloth—$2.00 


PHOTOGRAMS OF 1951 


A pictorial yearbook in its fifty-sixth edition, Photograms has stuck 
with its title even though the word “photograph” has gained 
popular usage throughout the world. Published in England, it is 
a selection of pictorials from all over the world with brief pages 
of text to annotate them. 80 pages. Usually ready in February. 
Advance orders now being taken. 


Paper cover—$2.00, Cloth—$3.00 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
YEARBOOK 1951 


Another British publication, this one with almost 250 large illus- 
trations. Pictorial, advertising and news photography all covered 
adequately in one volume. Much American work is cevered. En- 
graving and printing quality is excellent. 277 pages. 7x10, cloth 
bound only. $5.00 


OTHER FOREIGN YEARBOOKS 


Throughout the year, other photographic collections are published 
and in most cases, AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY Book Department 
has been chosen for American distribution. Write about the book 
of your choice. 





HOW TO ORDER BOOKS LISTED IN THIS CATALOG 





In placing your order for any of the, books listed in this pamphlet, 
be sure to write the full title of the book, the author’s name and 
the number of copies desired. Sign your name, then print your 
full name and the address you want the books shipped to imme- 
diately below it. EXAMPLE: 
1 copy—American Annual 1951, edited by F. |. Jordan 
1 copy—Natural Color Processes, by C. E. Dunn. 
(signed) John O. Henry 
John O. Henry 
1234 Anystreet 
Yourtown, Some State 


You may pay for the books in one of two ways: 1.) Send check or 
money order along with your order. 2.) Ask that the books be 
shipped to you COD. Of the two methods, the first will save you 
money as cash orders are shipped at the expense of American 
Photography whereas you pay the shipping charges on COD orders. 
Remember in sending remittance with orders, send checks or money 
orders only. If the book you order is not in stock, you will be sent 
a credit memorandum immediately. If prices have changed, you 
will be notified of the additional charge or of the amount of 
rebate and the final disposition of the order will be at your 
discretion. 





BOOK DEPARTMENT 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


421 FIFTH AVE. S. 
MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
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ica’s oldest photographic annual-— 
THE AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHO- 
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years it has given workers the kind 
of factual information that has im- 
proved their photo-technique. 
You'll find a treasury of the same 
type of articles in the new 1951 
edition plus the usual galaxy of 
outstanding prints for your study. 


240 pages, 71 1X 984 


Cloth Cover $4.00 1951 
Paper Cover $3.00 











CONTENTS 


PHOTOGRAPHY AS AN AvocaTion, Dr. Max Thorek, dean PLUS Pictures in tHe Foc, by Jack Wright; Puoroc- 
pictorialist, reflects on his record of more than 4000  RapHy AND Criminaristics, by C. E. O'Hara and J. W. 
salon acceptances and tells how those great pictures Osterberg: Marine Puorocrarny, by J. R. Hogan 





were made. 16 illustrations. PHOTOGRAPHY IN Moonuicut, by G. A. Cloud: Mask 
CINEMATOGRAPHY AS A Grapnic Art, Peyton M. Stal inc Correction, by FE. M. Symes; Puorocraruy 
lings, production manager of educational films of the Speaks iy Coitece Researcu, by Albert B. Christman 
University of Minnesota makes a plea for elevating Down on THE Farm, by Georgia Engelhard: Usine 
movies to a unique and unfilled art niehe. THE Swine Back, by W. W. DeAtley .. . and our 64 
Hyprocen lon Concentratton, Allen R. Greenleaf PicrorRiAL ILLUSTRATIONS with cogent commentary by 
photo-« hemical expert, deals in very simple language Franklin 1. “Pop” Jordan, the editor. And, of course, 
(in spite of the title) with the importance of relative Wuro’s Wuo in PretoniaL PHoTocrarny, the statistical 
acidity of photographic solutions. tabulation of your salon activities 


Order Through Your Local Book or Camera Store Book Department 


or Directly from American Photography AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
421 Fifth Ave S.. Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Please rush a copy of THe 195] 
AMERICAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY to: 


Name 
Address 
City State 


OD ¢ loth Cover @ $4.00 oO Paper Cover @ 33.00 





«>» AND YOURS TO ENJOY 
ON COLOR FILM BY KODAK 


NORTH... 
SOUTH... 
EAST... 


WEST...under a warm sun on a tropical beach... against 
the blue and white and pine-tree green of a northern 


Kodak 


TRADE-MARK 


ski run... or beside the fire in your own living room... 


the scenes that highlight your winter living are yours 


to enjoy on a Kodak color film... 


. in brilliant, rich 


color. Choose from these Kodak color films: 


KODACHROME—For transparencies 
for projection, or full-color prints. Film 
is processed by Kodak; no added 
charge. Prints can be ordered sepa- 
rately. In 35mm. magazines, 828 (Ban- 
tam) rolls, 8mm. and 16mm. motion 
picture rolls and magazines, and 
sheet film. Daylight type; Type A for 
flood and flash; Type B (sheet) for 
3200 K studio lamps. 


KODACOLOR 
tive film from which color prints 
up to 11 x 14 inches can be 
made. Negatives developed 


A color nega- 


without extra charge; prints 
priced individually. In rolls to fit 
the most popular cameras— 
828, 127,120,620,116,616— 
Daylight type, or Type A for 
photoflood or photoflash work. 


EKTACHROME—Provides full- 
color transparencies. Processed 
by many color labs, or in your 
own darkroom. Processing time 
(with the Ektachrome Processing 
Kit) only about an hour. In 120 and 
620 rolls (Daylight type) and in 
sheet film (Daylight, or Type B). 
Duplicates available; and prints 
from originals 4 x 5 or smaller. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 





